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BELIEF 


The simple fact of trust is probably one of the greatest facts in 
human existence. It makes those who receive it humble and 
gives them a deep feeling of responsibility. This in turn again 
builds belief. This fact of trust has been an immortal attribute 


of the printed word. 


The relationship between the reader and a magazine is an 
example of trust, and an example of striving to earn that trust. 
With the new interest in education, the new sharp rise in the 
number of technical and professional jobs, the printed word has 
come into a period of vigorous growth. 


We who make magazines in America are deeply conscious of the 
trust the public has placed in us. We are spurred and inspired 
by the fact that magazine circulation as measured in audited, 
paid circulation has doubled in a decade. It has increased today 
45% faster than even the burgeoning population itself. The tide 
is running toward magazines. 


It is also interesting to note that the advertising investment in 
magazines reached a new high in 1960, with dollar volume up 
9%. If we can help with information about magazines we’d be 
delighted to have you call or write us. Magazine Advertising 
Bureau, 444 Madison Ave., New York. 


Magazines Give 
People Ideas 








“Because I was nervous—a ‘Grumpy Grandpa’— 


my doctor started me on Postum.” 


“My grandchildren made me realize how irritable and 
nervous I was. ‘Gee, Grandpa’s grumpy!’ I heard them 
whispering. Was something wrong with my nerves? 
“To my relief, the doctor didn’t think so. He asked if 
I’d been sleeping well. I hadn’t. Then he asked if I’d 
been drinking lots of coffee. I had. It seems many people 
can’t take the caffein in coffee. Change to Postum, the 
doctor advised. It’s 100% caffein-free—can’t make you 
nervous or keep you awake. —— 
*“‘My grandchildren certainly noticed the change! . Instant, ) 
When you sleep well, when you’re not on edge, youhave~ OSTUM: 
lots more patience. I’m sold on Postum. You willbe too!” JME. 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 








To Mankind, With Love... _Margy Ecclesine 12 


You contribute to the largest voluntary relief program in history 
Photographer of the Great... The Sign 18 
Yousuf Karsh captures the epic figures of our age 
New Idea for Car Insurance.........................._.....Nation 25 
Substitute common sense for sentiment in injury awards 


Guarding the ‘Last Supper’... Victorian 
The world’s most carefully preserved wall is that which 
holds Leonardo’s masterpiece 
You Can Take It: Here’s How_.._..__.....__..__..._._ Think 
How to live with stress 
Should Youngsters Operate Powerboats?_..Paul L. Theurer 
The pros and cons of minimum-age boating laws 
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Take Back Your Fish Baltimore Sunday Sun Magazine 
There is no propitious time for being handed a flounder 

The Padre of Canon City —...................Mel Carlson 
Father Justin says, “Our love must include the men 

who have gone wrong” 

Dreams: Your Emotional Safety Valves...Popular Science 
We may go safely insane every night of our lives 

What Kids Say About Grownups_._____-_______ a 

New York Times Magazine 

A small-fry survey of adult delinquency 


AUGUST, 1961 


Duluth: Midwest Seaport -.................Floyd Anderson 
Black bears in the outskirts, foreign flags at the docks 


Sister Caroline and the Boy Who Couldn’t Read. 
Charles Oxton 
Her method helps children attack new words on their own 
Escoffier: Genius in the Kitchen 
“Much Depends on Dinner” 
Food should look like food, he boldly insisted 


The Men of the Dead Sea Scrolls... “Witnesses to God” 


An interpretation of the strange history of Qumran 


Ireland: a Variety of Paradoxes Commonweal 
The emerald has many a facet 
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Beads Contain Water 


FROM THE Fs 


~ Miraculous Fountain 





THE EXACT PLACE WHERE 
BERNADETTE SAW THE VISION 
OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


magine—actually holding 

in your hand, touching 
with your fingers, beads con- 
taining Water from the 
Miraculous Fountain at 
Lourdes—the exact place 
where Bernadette saw the 
Vision of Holy Mary! The 
2nd, 3rd and 4th (Hail 
Mary) beads of this mag- 
nificent rosary contain the 
Water. THE LOURDES 
WATER ROSARY IS THE 
ONLY ROSARY IN THE 
WORLD THAT CON- 
TAINS THE WATER IN 
THE BEADS! You SEE the 
Water permanently sealed 
in! You will feel so much 
closer to Our Blessed Mother 
when you say this Rosary 
with Water from the Spring 
She created! 


WHAT KIND OF HELP 
DO YOU NEED? 


Now you can say this 
special Rosary to help you 
gain special favors, graces 
and blessings. You know the 
story of the little girl who 
saw the Vision of the Lady! 
One day, as Bernadette was 
out searching for firewood 
for her poor family, a Vision 
of a Lovely Lady appeared 
to the child. She ordered 
Bernadette to dig in the 
ground ... and when the 
girl did, a cool, fresh Spring 
bubbled up. You know what 
happened .. . it is one of 
history’s greatest miracles. 
From the start of the Mir- 
acle, sick people who have 
touched the Water grew 
well; countless diseases were 
cured; the dreaded Cancer 
has been healed; the blind 
see! 


PARTICIPATE IN THE 


‘LOURDES MIRACLE! 
“Build a great church 


Inspiration Guild, Dept. 230, 











here,” said the Lady. This 
was done and soon the 
Lourdes Shrine was a Glory 
for all to see! The Miracu- 
lous Spring flows on and is 
visited by millions of pil- 
grims from every corner of 
the globe. They come and 
are cured. Now YOU should 
become a part of the Mir- 
acle! How to do it? 


RECEIVE A LOURDES 
WATER ROSARY! 


There has never been a 
rosary like this! The Water- 
filled beads are transparent 
so that you not only FEEL 
the beads but actually SEE 
the Water sealed inside. The 
Rosary is the same hundreds 
of thousands love—includ- 
ing many Priests and Nuns. 
It has been sold in over 30 
countries at $4.98 to as 
much as $7.98. 

The Rosary is beautifully 
crafted with flame-polished 
simulated beads and has a 
brilliant cross and chain. It 
is exquisitely packed in plas- 
tic jewel gift box on royal 
blue velvet. 


Water which 
has cured 
thousands 


SEAN CURIIIIOE CUO csi: cies i ee 
Pay only $2.98 each ff |NSPIRATION GUILD, INC., Dept. 230 
(plus C.O.D. charges) | 125 East 46 St, New York 17, N. Y. i 


on arrival—or send 


Please rush me 


Lourdes Water Rosaries 


$2.98 each now and at only $2.98 each in colgrs checked: 


You receive FREE the 


we will pay postage. oO 
Perpetual Lourdes [ 


Water Ampule, made | zene Soca 


Water. You can carry 
it in purse or pocket; 


Ig 


eck or money order. 


CJ Ebony | 
Black 


WATER AMPULE with each rosary, | 

with each rosary. 

= a age and I understand that if not completely delighted 0 
ed with the precious I may return rosaries in 10 days for full refund. 


Iam enclosing cash, 0 Send C.O.D.; I will 
pay on arrival. (NO 


keep it near you at all | Send rosaries postpaid. C.O.D.’s TO CANADA) 


times. Also FREE— 
six-page booklet The 
Miracle At Lourdes. 
Return rosaries for full 
refund in 10 days if 
not delighted! 


125 E. 46 St. N. Y. 17 
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The Ladies of Soissons (IT) _.From the book 
Continuing the rollicking tale of a legendary Order of nuns 


Dogs, Cats, and Cameras Picture Story 
Writing your own captions would be as much fun 
as taking these pictures 
_ Thomas Jefferson Miley of Manhattan... Frank P. Thomas 
Mr. Native New Yorker will retire into a whirlwind 


What Would You Like to Know About the Church? 


“Test-tube babies” and the natural law J. D. Conway 


Shopping Digest Cathy Connolly 
~ Cool off at the beach and shop the easy way 
Padre Serra’s Rosary of Missions D. H. Johnson 
The friar’s establishments prevented Russia from 
seizing California 
The Gentle Art of Judo Columbia 
One of Japan’s major exports is the compact throw 
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HOW A LUSTY, FIGHTING YOUNG ADVENTURER 
TURNED INTO A SAINTLY MAN OF GOD +++ 


FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


20tn Century-Fox presents “FRANCIS OF ASSIS!” starring BRADFORD DILLMAN - DOLORES HART - STUART WHITMAN and PEDRO ARMENDARIZ 


as THE SULTAN - Produced by PLATO A. SKOURAS . directed by MICHAEL CURTIZ - screenplay by EUGENE VALE, JAMES FORSYTH ana JACK THOMAS 
A Perseus Production + Color by DeLuxe CINEmaScOoPE 


SOR et. 








ENTERTAINMENT 


by Kay Sullivan 


Saint's Life Mixes Drama With Prayer 


Few figures in history have so pro- 
foundly inspired man as has St. 
Francis of Assisi, whose life spanned 
the late 12th and early 13th centuries. 
Now comes a film done with such 
authenticity and realism that it is 
bound to stir new interest in the 
founder of the Franciscans. 

An ambitious $3-million dramatiza- 
tion, St. Francis of Assisi was 
made by Triton-zoth Century-Fox 


productions on location at Assisi and 
other Umbrian towns where the saint 
actually lived. 


The film, directed by Michael 
Curtiz (his rooth film), introduces 
Francis as a_ spoiled, rich youth, 


Friend to birds... 


traces him through a war, his con- 
version, the birth of the Franciscan 
Order, and his travels, including a 
trek to Egypt, where he hoped to end 
the sth Crusade. Finally, it follows 
him home to Assisi where, half-blind, 
he is blessed with the stigmata and 
dies, exhorting his Franciscan broth- 
ers to sing with joy, not weep. 

The huge cast of American, Brit- 
ish, and Italian actors is splendid. 
Bradford Dillman portrays Francis 
with reverence and sensitivity. Other 
fine performances are given by 
Dolores Hart as St. Clare; Stuart 
Whitman as a_ young nobleman 
whose ideas conflict with those of 


St. Francis awes Eastern sultan with his fearlessness. 





Jean Coutu and born-actor Nikkt. 


Francis; Pedro Armendariz as a sul- 
tan; Eduard Franz as the saint’s stern 
father; Cecil Kellaway as a cardinal; 
Finlay Currie as Pope Innocent III. 

In a time when the screen is so 
frequently blurred with cheap and 
trashy material, here is an inspiring 
biography interpreted with great in- 
tegrity. Perhaps its acceptance will 
give the lie to a recent headline in a 
well-known trade paper which read, 
“Saints’ Lives Small Draw at Box 
Office.” 

A dog, surely destined to share the 
fame that went to Rin Tin Tin, is 
Nikki, a handsome, personable male- 
mute debuting in a Walt Disney ad- 
venture production, Nikki, Wild 
Dog of the North (Buena Vista). 
The film is based on James Oliver 
Curwood’s classic, Nomads of the 
North, and was filmed entirely in 
Canada. What makes dog-hero Nikki 
so special is that he was schooled for 
a movie career since his birth three 
years ago. He’s a convincing star, 
both in his relationship with his 
French-Canadian trapper-owner (a- 
ward winning actor Jean Coutu) and 
his unique friendship with a bear. 

Ring of Fire (M-G-M) has a 
time-tested plot—a deputy sheriff 
held prisoner by a trio of teen-age 
bandits—but its setting and climax 
make it superior. There’s a tense es- 


cape through the roaring inferno of 
a forest fire you’ll never forget. In the 
cast: David Jannsen, Joyce Taylor, 
Frank Gorshin, James Johnson. 


Theater 


The final musical of the Broadway 
season, Donnybrook, breezed in 
loaded with sentiment and homespun. 
Derived from the film The Quiet 
Man, it has some sentimental tunes, 
some splendid voices, and ingratiat- 
ing performances by Eddie Foy, 
Susan Johnson, Joan Fagan, Art 
Lund, and Philip Bosco. 

Headed for Broadway this fall is 
another musical written by an expert 
who knows her subject. Mary O’Hara, 
author of My Friend Flicka, Green 
Grass of Wyoming, and Thunderhead, 
has just done book, music, and lyrics 
for Oh! Wyoming. Musician-writer 
O’Hara first did her story and lyrics, 
then settled down with a Steinway, 
tape recorder, and hi-fi, and matched 
her songs to the story line. It took her 
two years. The musical had its debut 
in June at the Catholic University. 


“Donnybrook’s” J. Fagan, A. Lund. 











Incense 


It is a symbol of the pure 
prayer of adoration 


By Romano Guardini 


Condensed from “Sacred Signs’’* 


ND ANOTHER angel came 
and stood before the al- 
tar, having a golden cen- 
ser; and there was given 

to him much incense. . . . And 
with the prayers of the saints 
there went up before God from 
the angel’s hand the smoke of the 
incense.” So writes St. John in the 
mysterious book of the Apoca- 
lypse. 

The offering of incense is a gen- 
erous and beautiful rite. The 
bright grains of incense are laid 
upon the red-hot charcoal, the 
censer is swung, and the fragrant 
smoke rises in clouds. In the 
rhythm and the sweetness there 
is a musical quality; and like mu- 
sic also is the entire lack of prac- 
tical utility: it is a prodigal waste 
of precious material. It is a pour- 
ing out of unwithholding love. 

When the Lord was at supper 
Mary “took a pound of ointment, 
genuine nard of great value, and 


anointed the feet of Jesus, and 
with her hair wiped his feet dry. 
And the house was filled with the 
odor of the ointment.” Narrower 
spirits objected to “the waste.” 
But the Son of God has spoken, 
“Let her alone. She hath done it 
against my burial.” 

The offering of incense is like 
Mary’s anointing at Bethany. It 
is as free and objectless as beauty. 
It burns and is consumed like 
love that lasts through death. 
And the arid soul still takes his 
stand and asks the same ques- 
tion: what is the good of it? 

It is the offering of a sweet 
savor which Scripture itself tells 
us is the prayer of the saints. In- 
cense is the symbol of prayer. 
Like pure prayer it has in view 
no object of its own; it asks 
nothing for itself. It rises like the 
Gloria at the end of a psalm in 
adoration and thanksgiving to 


God for his great glory. 


* © 1956 by Pio Decimo Press, Box 53, Baden Station, St. Louis 15, Mo., and reprinted with 
permission. Illustrated by William Cladek. 106 pp. $2.50 cloth; $1.75 paper. 





INCENSE 


It is true that symbolism of 
this sort may lead to mere 
aestheticism. There are imagina- 
tions in which the _ fragrant 
clouds of incense induce a spuri- 
ous religiosity. In such instances, 
the Christian conscience does 
right to protest that prayer 
should be made in spirit and 
truth. But though prayer is a 
plain, straightforward business, it 
is not the so-much-for-so-much- 
ness which the niggardly imagi- 
nation of the religious Philistine 
would make of it. The same spirit 
persists that produced the objec- 
tion of Judas. Prayer is not to be 
measured by its bargaining pow- 
er; it is not a matter of bour- 
geois common sense. 

Minds of this order know noth- 
ing of that magnanimous prayer 
that seeks only to give. Prayer 
is a profound act of worship that 
asks neither why nor wherefore. 
It rises like beauty, like sweet- 
ness, like love. The more there 
is in it of love, the more of sac- 
rifice. And when the fire has 
wholly consumed the sacrifice, a 
sweet savor ascends. 


x & & 


FULL CIRCLE 


’ 


“See that little lake?” said the jet 
pilot to his copilot. “When I was a 
kid I’d sit in a boat down there, 
fishing. Every time a plane flew 
over, I’d look up and dream I was 
piloting it. Now I look down and 
dream I’m fishing.” 

Frances Benson. 





“Come to Mexico”’, says 


-the great Mexican actor- 


“Mexico is unique.., 
its music, its scenery 
and its climate combine 
to make the visitor’s 
stay forever memorable,’ 


<r  ee 
Please send me FREE 
descriptive material on Mexico. 
‘ 59/9 648 
Name 








Address 








State Country 








My occupation is 


Proposed method of travel 
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Forthcoming Selection of the Catholic Digest Book Club 





Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


HE HANDSOME bishop was 

smiling at the woman across 
the desk. When her worried voice 
was still the bishop spoke a few 
words that seemed to solve her 
problem. The lines in her face 
smoothed out. Then she said, ef- 
fusively, “Thank you, Your Lord- 
ship, for your kindness. I’m pray- 
ing to the Holy Ghost every day 
that you'll be made a cardinal, 
then Pope, some day.” 

A look of horrified alarm dark- 
ened the bishop’s face. This time 
his voice was cold and _ severe. 
“You don’t seem to know what 
it means to be a cardinal or a 
Pope. It is terrifying!” 

The bishop ohe spoke these 
words was named Sarto, later 
Pope Pius X, now St. Pius. 

The reasons for Bishop Sarto’s 
attitude, and many other fascin- 
ating facts as well, may be found 
in their exciting fullness in Glenn 
D. Kittler’s The Papal Princes, 
a history of the cardinals. 

In the first centuries of almost 
endless persecution there were 


10 


knowing Romans in high places. 
They could open doors to influ- 
ence in the imperial family or the 
gigantic complexus of the Roman 
bureaucracy. In times of persecu- 
tion they found ways to close 
doors, and by doing so helped 
immeasurably in blunting the full 
force of official zeal. These were 
the first cardinals. 

When the Church burst out of 
the catacombs, after the victory 
of Constantine, an exciting expan- 
sion got under way. Great ba- 
silicas arose, the Bishop of Rome 
became a key figure in the em- 
pire. It was in this period that the 
rank of cardinal was given to the 
important deacons, priests, and 
bishops who were influential in 
Church government. 

The pattern of those first years 
of growing influence and power 
had a tendency to repeat itself in 
each succeeding century. The in- 
terference of kings, lay appoint- 
ment and investiture of bishops, 
the priesthood as a career instead 
of a spiritual vocation—these 
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brought the Church close to dis- 
aster time and time again. 

Through donation and bequest 
the Church acquired territory 
that made her an important tem- 
poral power. The result was a 
necessary participation in power 
politics. 

Power politics is not a game 
that can be played with holy wa- 
ter. Its ends are materialistic, its 
methods rough and tumble. In the 
shifting alignment of nations the 
Church was forced to make con- 
cessions to her friends of the mo- 
ment. Often she admitted into the 
college of cardinals men who 
should never have been appoint- 
ed. The abuse led to the Babylo- 
nian Captivity at Avignon—7o 


years in which the French all but 


controlled the Papacy and its 
policies. Even more harmful, if 
possible, was the influence of the 
great ducal families: Borgia, Me- 
dici, Orsini, Rovere. 

For the first thousand years 
the Roman clergy and populace 
elected the Pope, usually by ac- 
clamation. Then, great Roman 
families, in the early Middle Ages, 
began to use their power and in- 
fluence to control the elections. 
Reform was necessary. In the 
reign of Nicholas II, on the ad- 
vice of the great Hildebrand, the 
right of electing the Pope was 
confined to the six cardinal-bish- 
ops of suburbicarian Rome. With 
the passage of time, the princes 
of the Church acquired their spe- 
cial costume, prerogatives, and 


privileges, chief of which was the 
right to elect the Pope. 

In 1870, the Church lost the 
Papal States. Pius IX retired into 
the Vatican. He and the great 
Popes who followed him led the 
Church to new heights. Reform 
of the College of Cardinals at last 
took place. Decrees concerning 
papal elections finally divorced 
the proceedings from any form of 
lay interference. Once again, as it 
was in the first devoted years of 
her existence, the Church nomi- 
nated cardinals from the top ech- 
elon of good and talented men all 
over the world. 

Surveying the power of the pa- 
pal princes over the centuries, it 
may be said that their story is a 
success story. Despite the malice 
and tampering of the world the 
College of Cardinals has been 
purified to do the work of God 
in our age, which needs eminent, 
dedicated men. 

The story of the papal princes 
is exciting in itself; doubly so in 
the sharply etched profiles of the 
men of genius responsible for the 
progress of the Church toward 
perfection. 

The Papal Princes is a 369- 
page book, indexed. It is pub- 
lished by Funk & W agnalls, New 
York City, at $4.95 (but only 
$2.95 to Catholic Digest Book 
Club members). To join, write 
to: Catholic Digest Book Club, 
CD 18, 100 6th Ave., New York 
City 13. See the announcement 


on pages 87-88. 











Catnolis Digest 2 


To 


Mankind, With Love 


The American Bishops’ Relief fund is the 


largest voluntary relief program in history 


By Margy Ecclesine 


wo FRENCH nuns and an 

American girl, Marrion Mc- 
Gillicuddy, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
former airline stewardess, leave a 
trail of dust on the hot Vietnam 
landscape as they head for the 
north country in a jeep. They are 
transporting a load of food and 
medical supplies. 

Above the Atlantic, former oil- 
company executive Harry Joseph 
Jameson, his wife Helen, and his 
year-old son Robert look down 
through the clouds as they jet 
toward Rabat, Morocco. The 
Jamesons will be part of a mis- 
sion distributing food (mostly 
U.S. government surplus), medi- 
cines, clothing, and other necessi- 
ties to impoverished natives. 

A black-eyed Indian girl in Co- 
lombia, South America, listens 
with rapt attention as a former 
stenographer from New Jersey 


shows her how to use a sewing 
machine which will help her earn 
a livelihood. 

A woman in Calcutta, India, 
the wife of a U.S. army officer 
stationed nearby, helps carry a 
dying beggar from the street into 
a shaded retreat. It has been 
erected to help him, and thou- 
sands like him, die with dignity 
in privacy. 

These Americans and hundreds 
of others are involved in similar 
incidents every day all over the 
world. They are administering 
Catholic Relief Services of the 
National Catholic Welfare con- 
ference, the overseas arm of the 
American Catholic Bishops’ Re- 
lief fund. You hear of the fund 
every Thanksgiving, when you 
carry discarded coats, shoes, 
snowsuits, and other castoffs to 
the parish rectory for the clothing 
drive. You hear of it in March, 
when your children bring home 
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their mite boxes (last year the 
children alone raised $1 million) 
and when you contribute to the 
annual appeal. It is the largest 
voluntary relief program in the 
history of mankind. 

In an office on the 65th floor 
of the Empire State building in 
New York City is a huge wall 
map of the world. Dotting the 
map are some 63 tiny red or yel- 
low flags. Each flag represents a 
point in the Free World in which 
the Bishops’ Relief fund oper- 
ates. 

From his office in the largest 
office building in the world, Aux- 
iliary Bishop Edward E. Swan- 
strom, executive director of CRs- 
ncwc, looks out on the harbor 
where freighters loaded with sup- 
plies leave for missions in those 
63 countries. The supplies also go 
by air, and, once they reach their 
destination, by truck, car, and 
jeep. Last year saw 1,761 ship- 
ments out of the warehouses, an 
average of one every five hours. 


Into Bishop Swanstrom’s office 
come daily reports from mission 
directors in Vietnam, Africa, Lat- 
in America, India, Korea, and 
many other countries. Much of 
the mail crossing his desk these 
days is from idealistic Americans, 
eager to sign up for two years’ 
service in administering the far- 
flung-program. (An ad in the 
January issue of THe CaTHOLIc 
Dicest, calling for young men 
“to administer welfare and relief 
programs in Africa and Latin 
America,” brought an avalanche 
of replies.) 

Who are these people, so eager 
to give two years of their lives? 
And what do they accomplish 
when they get to any one of the 
63 countries, after their careful 
screening and indoctrination? 

To find out, let’s take a quick 
trip around the world with Msgr. 
John F. McCarthy, assistant ex- 
ecutive director of cRS-NCWC. 

In Hong Kong, we meet Msgr. 
John Romaniello, M.M., from 
New Rochelle, N.Y. Monsignor 
Romaniello, mission director in 
Hong Kong, discovered that U.S. 
surplus foods arriving under crs 
were so new to the Chinese that 
they didn’t know how to prepare 
them. One day he came up with 
the idea of combining wheat 
flour, corn meal, and dried milk 
to make noodles.* He and his col- 
leagues worked out the formula 
and made the technique available 
to anyone else who wanted to try 


*See Catholic Digest, March, 1961, p, 14. 
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it. Now noodle-making machines 
are running 24 hours a day in 
Hong Kong, Macao, Taiwan, 
Vietnam, Korea, and the Philip- 
pines. 

In Hong Kong, also, are Bill 
and Ruth Maher of Boston. Their 
special project is construction of 
refugee housing units. With crs 
funds, 554 houses for refugees 
were built last year; 200 more 
reached completion in the spring 
of 1961. 

Macao, near Hong Kong, is a 
port with almost half a saiilion 
people. It is separated from the 
Chinese mainland by a narrow 
channel. Monsignor McCarthy 
says you can stand in Macao, 
and see 


look across the channel, 


the workers in the fields of Red 


China. In China, the old, the 
blind, and TB victims have been 
“eliminated” because they are un- 
productive. Some have managed 
to escape to Macao. 

Among them were two blind 
old ladies. Monsignor McCarthy 
saw them, one leading the other, 
line up for their small sack of 
rice at a crS warehouse. In the 
confusion they dropped _ their 
sack, and the rice spilled in the 
dust. They knelt down in the 
broiling sun; their searching fin- 
gers quickly picked up every pre- 
cious grain. 

In Korea is a young American, 
Jack Donohue, a June, 1960, 
graduate of St. Michael’s college, 
Winooski, Vt. 

“We feed about 250,000 peo- 


ple daily at feeding stations serv- 
ing hot corn meal and milk,” Jack 
reports. “It’s a lot of responsi- 
bility, but extremely satisfying.” 
Last summer, Jack built a house 
for 60 boys whose main source of 
income is ragpicking. “I was able 
to obtain some tents and lumber 
from the U.S. army. Total cost: 
about $100.” 

Medicinal supplies, a million 
pounds of which Jack and the 
Korean staff distributed last year, 
are often donated by American 
pharmaceutical houses. 

In Vietnam, when the nuns ride 
their jeep into the hills, they may 
be visiting a leprosarium. A group 
of afflicted men and women who 
once were wretched squatters in 
a cemetery, now occupy clean, 
airy cottages on a site 20 rnilen 
from Saigon, built with the assist- 
ance of crs and the Vietnam 
government. Marrion McGillicud- 
dy’s job as an assistant to Msgr. 
Joseph J. Harnett, Philadelphia, 
director of the whee Far East 
program, keeps her traveling, by 
jeep, horseback, bicycle, boat, and 
sometimes on foot. She bake the 
life quite a change from her years 
of travel as stewardess with 
American, Northwest, and Alas- 
kan Airlines. 

Continuing our journey, we 
stop on the streets of Calcutta to 
talk to an American woman who 
helps Mother Teresa, founder of 
the Missionaries of Charities in 
India, with her Institute of the 
Dying. That mission of mercy 
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was started to aid the many peo- 
ple who die in the streets of Cal- 
cutta each year. No one paid 
much attention to these unfor- 
tunates until Mother Teresa 
(who was born in Albania, was 
raised in Yugoslavia, and had 
spent many years in India) form- 
ed a Community whose members 
would take the unfortunate peo- 
ple into the institute. There they 
may pass their last hours in 
cleanliness and privacy. 

Flying on, we come to the Mid- 
dle East (Lebanon, Turkey) and 
Southern Europe, with _ their 
chronic poverty and their refu- 
gee problems. Minerva Mores, of 
Cresskill, N.J., is project super- 
visor for Europe and the Middle 
East. At the time of the Hungar- 
ian revolution, 20,000 refugees es- 
caped, not into Austria, where 
Minerva was stationed, but into 
Yugoslavia. Her job was to get 
them out. Day and night she was 
under surveillance by local police 
as she visited their camp, an 
hour’s drive from Belgrade, and 
went through mountains of paper 
work. She was able to clear 
18,000 of them for removal to the 
Free World. 

“How  beautiful- the church 
spires of Austria looked, after 
those six months in Yugoslavia!” 
she recalls. “It was awful to be 
watched all the time.” 

In Spain, Bob Melina and his 
wife Dora, of Brooklyn, went as 
a team for what was to have been 
an 18-month assignment. They 


stayed eight years. As mission di- 
rectors, operating out of Madrid, 
they found the whole country 
their territory. Tons of powdered 
milk, cheese, butter, dried beans, 
and cotton (U.S. government sur- 
plus) are shipped overseas at 
government expense. It is up to 
the directors to see that they are 
distributed through schools, or- 
phanages, hospitals, and individ- 
ual families. Inland transporta- 
tion must be arranged through 
local governments and crs. One 
of Bob’s innovations was mixing 
powdered milk in donated wash- 
ing machines. 

As people become more self- 
sufficient, the cRs program is 
curtailed, and supplies are shift- 
ed to places where a greater need 
exists. 

The German Catholic Bishops’ 
fund, patterned after ours, has 
raised $19 million in the last two 
years. Often crs personnel work 
side by side with administrators 
of the German Bishops’ agency. 

One of the “hottest” spots for 
relief services right now is Africa. 
Last year, eight countries re- 
ceived help; the number is now 
16. 

Bob Mellen and his wife Mar- 
gery, of Roslindale, Mass., have 
joined the field mission staff in 
Rabat, Morocco, under the direc- 
tion of Msgr. Wilson E. Kaiser, 
of Great Falls, Mont. In distrib- 
uting supplies and developing a 
self-help program, the Mellens 
work with another couple, the 
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Jamesons. Harry Joseph Jame- 
son, a graduate of Georgetown 
university’s School of Foreign 
Service, has had extensive exper- 
ience in Africa as a field repre- 
sentative for the Texaco Co. 

Mission directors in Africa, as 
elsewhere, are often former ex- 
ecutives in private industry, or 
former army or navy officers. Not 
all of them are young. 

A short hop across the Atlan- 
tic and we visit another “hot” 
spot, Latin America. In Bogota, 
Colombia, we talk to Jim Noel 


of Lancaster, Pa. Jim uses a word 
that we hear frequently here: 
Caritas. 
Caritas, 
adopted by the 


“charity,” is the name 
national Catholic 
Charities movement in most of 
the countries of the world. 

When Jim came to Colombia 
five years ago, there was no lo- 
cal Catholic Charities group. 
Now, Colombian Caritas, with 
paid employees in each of the 28 
dioceses, handles 2,000 distribu- 
tion centers, providing supple- 
mental feeding for 600,000 peo- 
ple a day. There are also thou- 
sands of volunteer lay workers. 

“This has been a tremendous 
thing for the Colombian laity,” 
Jim says. “Seeing the needs of 
the poor, they become aware of 
their obligations. They can do 
many things through their own 
initiative. 

In Colombia, for example, the 
distribution centers create a meet- 
ing place where Caritas may send 


a diet expert, a home-economics 
expert, and other teachers to give 
classes to the mothers. Last year, 
besides food, clothing, sterilizers 
for hospitals, and $50,000 worth 
of anti-influenza medicine, CRs 
brought in 308 sewing machines. 
The machines were given to girls 
who had no other means of earn- 
ing a living. 

Margaret-Mary Shea, project 
supervisor for South America, 
points out that one of the most 
important functions of cRs con- 
cerns development of Caritas or- 
ganizations, so that “when we 
move out, they will be able to 
work on their own. 

“It begins with showing them 
how to keep records. Regulations 
specify that we must know where 
every pound of goods goes. We 
share distribution lists with coun- 
terpart agencies—as CARE, for in- 
stance—so that we know where 
each is operating. It’s all careful- 
ly organized; we have to see that 
none goes into the black market. 
There are regular reports of in- 
spection, so that nothing deteri- 
orates before being distributed. 

“After learning to keep  rec- 
ords, workers must be taught how 
to organize, distinguish needs, use 
equipment. Then they are ready 
for the broader aspects of com- 
munity development.” 

In Chile, we learn of still an- 
other crs function: aiding the 
victims of disaster—war, famine, 
flood, or earthquake. For Nat 
Hicks and his wife, formerly of 
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Rye, N.Y., now in Santiago, last 
year’s Chilean earthquakes were 
a baptism of fire. Nat is proud 
of the record: the value of Amer- 
ican Catholic disaster aid to Chile 
was more than double that con- 
tributed by all other American 
voluntary sources combined, in- 
cluding the Red Cross. 

Cuba would ordinarily have 
been one of our ports of call. But 
the crs-Ncwc relief program 
for the needy of Cuba was sus- 
pended in mid-1960 because of 
the general harassment of Church 
activities carried on by the re- 
gime. In a rare domestic opera- 
tion, the program has moved to 
Miami, where an emergency cen- 
ter has been set up to aid the re- 
settling of thousands of Cuban 


exiles. While children play in a 
temporary nursery, parents are 
interviewed. 

“All have the same story: they 
lack jobs, food, and clothing,” 
says Hugh McLoone, of Brook- 
lyn. Hugh, a man of long exper- 
ience in refugee resettlement, is in 
charge. 

President Kennedy has said 
about the new Peace Corps, “We 
must use the voluntary agencies. 
They are doing an excellent job.” 
Monsignor McCarthy says of the 
Peace Corps, “We will welcome 
the new personnel. Someone must 
help the government to develop 
a program that complements, 
rather than competes with, exist- 
ing efforts. We need all who will 
make themselves available.” 


x k * 


In Our P arish 


school in Miami the students were assigned to write short 
essays about what they had done over the weekend. John’s composition began, 
“I spent most of the weekend with my father on his yot.” 
After school, Sister Mary approached John casually with a cautious re- 
mark. “John, I didn’t know your father owned a yacht.” 
“It isn’t really a yacht, Sister,” John replied. “It’s only a boat, but I 


didn’t know how to spell boat.” 


Marcella Erd. 


convent one Sunday, my brother-in-law brought me an old 

clock radio as a gift. He explained that the clock part did not work, but that 

perhaps I could use the radio in my classroom. I laughingly switched the 
clock radio to our conventional rising hour. Then everyone forgot the clock. 

The next morning, instead of being awakened by the usual morning bell, 

the whole convent was roused by a booming masculine voice calling, “Good 

morning! Is everybody up?” and the stirring strains of the Star-Spangled 


Banner. 


Sister M. Thaddeus. 


(You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 
which $20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted 
to this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.) 








Yousuf Karsh has the dedication of a monk, 
the skill of a scientist, and the vitality of a salesman 


By Douglas J. Roche 


ousuF Karsu, the world’s 
greatest portrait photo- 
grapher, shook his head 

in gentle despair. “Think 

of it,” he said, “just 12 days to 


illustrate a book on such a gigan- 
tic subject as the Holy Land. I 
could have spent 12 months just 
choosing the light.” 

Karsh and I sat in his New 
York studio on a rainy Sunday 
morning, discussing the newly 
published This Is the Holy Land. 
In this book the photographer 
recorded a pilgrimage with Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen to the places in 
Palestine made holy by our Lord. 
The book, with text by H. V. 
Morton, seems certain to be as 
popular as This Is Rome, a sim- 
ilar work by the gifted triumvir- 
ate. 

It is the third venture of Karsh 
and Bishop Sheen. They collab- 


orated on a striking depiction of 


Condensed from “The Sign”* 


the Holy Sacrifice, This Is the 
Mass. Karsh hints that the ser- 
ies will continue, even though the 
bishop’s heavy schedule permits 
him to give only a few days to 
each project. 

Karsh, a 52-year-old Canadian 
of Armenian birth, has the dedi- 
cation of a monk, the skill of a 
scientist, and the vitality of a 
salesman. He is demanding, imper- 
ious, and aristocratic on the one 
hand; dignified, reserved, and 
courteous in an Old World sense 
on the other. 

Karsh’s drawing-room manners 
turn into a tiger’s ferocity when 
he gets behind the camera. Dur- 
ing the darkest days of the 2nd 
World War, he yanked Church- 
ill’s cigar from his mouth and im- 
mortalized the British leader’s 
smoldering outrage. That photo- 
graph launched Karsh’s interna- 
tional reputation. 


* Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. May, 1961. © 1961 by the Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and‘ reprinted with permission. 
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He scolded Artur Rubinstein 
for asking how long a portrait 
session would take. “Until we are 
both exhausted,” said Karsh. 

To George Bernard Shaw, who 
told the photographer that five 
minutes should be enough to get 
a picture, Karsh rejoined, “Mr. 
Shaw, if someone were to bind 
you hand and foot and gag you 
and tell you then to write a great 
play, would you be able to do it?” 

If you ask Karsh to take your 
photograph, don’t ask him how 
much it will cost. The question 
will immediately inform him that 
you can’t afford it. Besides, he 
isn’t seeking work. He is booked 
for the next three years. People 
have waited years to secure an 
appointment with him. Although 
his main studio is in Ottawa, he 
is seldom there. He ranges from 
country to country and maintains 
studios and equipment in New 
York, London, and Paris. 

Karsh has captured the person- 
alities of cities and produced in- 
dustrial photographs with a sense 
of artistry; but the portrait is his 
first love, and it is in the portrait 
that he most precisely reveals 
himself as a man with a mission. 


Cameras, LIGHTS, film, and pho- 
tographs scattered around him, 
Karsh slouched in a leather chair. 
He is short and has brown eyes. 
His head, bald on top, is outlined 
by a thick roll of curly, black 
hair. As he spoke, he often closed 
his eyes, as if to capture once 


again in his mind the scene he 
described. 

We talked first about his col- 
laboration with Bishop Sheen in 
the Holy Land. 

“The thing that stands out 
most in my mind,” he said, “is 
this great priest never losing an 
opportunity of trying to bring 
alive the stories of the Bible, tell- 
ing his two grandnephews, who 
accompanied us on the trip, what 
Christ said at the very places 
where they stood. The bishop ex- 
pected the boys to learn their 
lessons, and they did. In fact, I 
found it a concentrated postgrad- 
uate course for myself.” 

As an instance of how Bishop 
Sheen entered into the spirit of 
thé book, Karsh related the story 
of one of the hundreds of pictures 
taken. 

“I wanted a picture of the bish- 
op preaching from the Mount of 
Beatitudes. I arranged a location 
for him to speak to a group of 
pilgrims. He did speak, with emo- 
tion, in English and French, halt- 
ing as his words were translated 
into other languages. Our Israeli 
chauffeurs and guards were in the 
group. Finally, I finished my pho- 
tograph, and I whispered to the 
bishop in French, ‘I have termin- 
ated, Excellency.’ One of the Jew- 
ish lads came up to me afterward 
and said, ‘Mr. Karsh, the bishop 
would have had a convert in his 
hands, had he carried on for an- 
other two minutes!’ ” 

The book on Rome was also 











Pope John XXIII: 


A man among men. 





“When history reaches out for 
an understanding of great men, it 
will use Karsh photographs.” So 
said a critic recently about the 
suberb photography of Yousuf 
Karsh of Ottawa. Karsh manages 
to capture on film the unique 
qualities of his celebrated sub- 
jects, makes each of his portraits 
a masterpiece. Here, from the 
pages of his book Portraits of 
Greatness (Thomas Nelson & 
Sons) are five examples of his in- 
imitable talent. The capsule com- 
ments are Karsh’s own, summing 
up impressions of subjects as they 
posed for his ubiquitous lens. 


Adenauer: Firrnness 
through suffering. 





Prince Rainier II! and Princess 
Grace of Monaco: Domestic felicity. 





Paul Claudel: Pope Pius XII: 
Serene gallant. Eloquent silence. 
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produced in less than two weeks, 
but Karsh did not find that as- 
signment as difficult. His wife, So- 
lange, who died last January, had 
preceded him, making notes on 
backgrounds nate lighting. 

During other visits to Rome, 
Karsh had what he describes as 
the “supreme honor” of photo- 
graphing Popes Pius xu and John 
xxl. His portrait of Pius was 
also done under great pressure. “I 
did four pictures in black and 
white and in color all in 18 min- 
utes. I have photographed Pope 
John twice, and in each case I had 
the time I needed. 

“Pope John makes humorous 
observations about himself. He 
said once, “The Almighty knew 77 
years ago that I would be Pope; 
could He not have made me a 
little more photogenic?’ And I 
would like to think he meant: just 
to simplify Karsh’s work.” 

Our talk swung naturally to 
the other portraits of the great 
which Karsh has made and which 
appear in his book Portraits of 
Greatness. Karsh leaned forward, 
his eyes glistening. 

“I worked on it not 12 days 
but 12 years. The book was my 
love, because I have dedicated my 
life to photographing the great 
and the near great who have left 
their mark on the world. 

“I traveled to many parts of 
the globe to record the great hu- 
manitarian, scientist, philosopher, 
man of letters, artist, musician, 
painter. It is a unique opportunity 


that I have had, and I have the 
added responsibility of sharing 
this experience with the world. 
Dare I say that in this way I am 
contributing to contemporary his- 
tory?” 

Portraits of Greatness was a 
sequel to Karsh’s earlier Faces of 
Destiny. Both books abound with 
insights into men and women who 
have stamped their names on his- 
tory: Churchill, Schweitzer, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Eisenhower, De 
Gaulle, Nehru, Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek, Bertrand Russell, Albert 
Camus, Laurence Olivier, Pablo 
Casals, Grace Kelly, Jean Sibeli- 
us, Einstein, Helen Keller—and, 
of course, the two Popes. 

Churchill was the only subject 
recorded twice in Portraits of 
Greatness, because in Karsh’s 
view he is the greatest man of the 
last 1,000 years. That superlative 
portrait of Churchill scowling like 
a bulldog undoubtedly inspired 
the British people to fight on. 
It was, says Karsh, “the right pic- 
ture at the right moment in his- 
tory. These opportunities don’t 
happen more than once.” 

I asked Karsh to define the 
greatness that he has roamed the 
world to find, and his answer 
came without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. 

“I think we can say the man 
is great who first discovers new 
truths, who crystallizes truths in- 
to a philosophy, who discovers 
something to lessen mankind’s suf- 
fering, who fights for the world’s 
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freedom and saves it from tyran- 
ny. 

“There is also the artist who 
enriches human life with beauty, 
with enduring works of music, lit- 
erature, painting. There is another 
man who by his character, work, 
and example so impresses the peo- 
ple of his time that he lives there- 
after in the hearts of mankind as 
a lasting influence for good. Such 
a man is Sir Alexander Fleming, 
who discovered penicillin and sav- 
ed the lives, probably, of more 
people than any man who ever 
lived.” 

Karsh admits that his greatest 
interest lies in people who are not 
only great but good. And he point- 
ed to Helen Keller. “Of all the 
people I have met and _ photo- 
graphed, she is the sublimest ex- 
ample of human courage.” 

“What quality do these great 
people have in common?” I asked 
Karsh. 

“They are all melancholic,” he 
said. “They have their sad mom- 
ents and hours. They all have a 
great integrity and the sense of 
serving a cause. No matter what 
their goal, nothing can sway 
them from going after it. You see 
it in Pope John, Churchill, Casals. 
You see them putting all their be- 
ing into their work. And their 
work endures. Of necessity, they 
are all lonely men, because that 
is necessary for them to create.” 

When I asked him about his 
method of capturing the spirit of 
a man with pictorial composition 


and highlight accents, he shrugged 
and looked bored. 

“T can’t answer that,” he said, 
“any more than a writer can tell 
you how he puts down an elo- 
quent phrase. But I will say that 
I believe in apprenticeship. No 
one can succeed unless he has 
learned his profession well. I dis- 
ciplined myself until it hurt.” 


W uen HE was 15, Karsh, who 
was born on Dec. 23, 1908, in 
Mardin in the mountains of Ar- 
menia, was sent to Canada. His 
uncle had a photographic studio in 
Sherbrooke, Quebec. The uncle 
took him to a Boston photograph- 
er, John Garo, under whom Karsh 
studied for three years. After this 
apprenticeship, Karsh returned to 
Canada and opened a studio in 
Ottawa. Photography had seized 
his imagination. 

Amateur dramatics changed the 
course of his life. At the Ottawa 
Drama league he met his wife, 
the cultured and sophisticated So- 
lange Gauthier, a Frenchwoman 
brought up in Canada. The gov- 
ernor general of Canada, the Earl 
of Bessborough, was a patron of 
the Drama league, and he sat for 
a portrait. He was so impressed 
with the young photographer that 
he introduced him to Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King, who later 
arranged for the Churchill picture 
— and Karsh was on his way to 
fame. 

The technical work mastered, 
the photographer must then be- 
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come a student of humanities, 
Karsh says, “to understand your 
subject and human nature. Arm- 
ed with this knowledge and hard 
work, you cannot fail.” 

Of course, he studies each sub- 
ject individually beforehand. “Be- 
fore I photographed Schweitzer, 
I spent two weeks reading three 
of his copious volumes on Bach 
so that I could perceive the depth 


of Schweitzer’s mind. As a result, 
my picture of him is the defini- 
tive one.” 

Karsh went on, “If you could 
see me work, you would cry be- 
cause I work so hard. There is 
almost an electricity in the air, 
with the energy generated be- 
tween the subject and me. 

“If I don’t like people, I don’t 
photograph them.” 





THE HEART BOWED DOWN 


A troupe of actors was stranded in a remote part of Tennessee. They had 
an engagement to play the next river town, but no money and no means 
of getting there. They talked the captain of a river boat into giving them 
passage on the cuff. Too late they discovered that the old steamer was to 
push a couple of barges loaded with garbage downstream. 

As they passed the second bend in the river, a voice from shore called 
out, “Hey, Cap’n Bob, what’re you moving this trip?’ 

“A load of garbage and a bunch of actors,” the captain called back. 

The leading man raised his eyes to the skies and clapped a hand to his 
forehead. “Ye gods!” he exclaimed. “Not even first billing.” 


Coronet (May ‘61). 


* 


The final rehearsal of the symphony orchestra had been a stirring suc- 
cess. On the eve of a nationally broadcast concert, both the conductor and 
the members of the orchestra were enthusiastic—all except the first cellist, 
who sat glumly behind his instrument. 

“You look displeased,” chided the conductor. 
your performance?” 

“It isn’t that,” said the cellist dourly. 

“Don’t you like the rehearsal hall?” 

“Tt isn’t that either.” 

“Then what is it?” demanded the conductor. 

“Well, if you must know,” said the cellist, “I just don’t like music.” 


T. and J. Gootee. 


“Aren’t you satisfied with 





N CW Idea 


for 


Car Insurance 


By 


Peter Fabrizius 


Condensed from 
the “Nation’* 


F YOU GET hit 
by. 2.4m, 

who is going to 
pay your medi- 
cal expenses? In 
the end, it may 
well be you. 

Every year, 2 
million _ people 
are injured and 
40,000 killed by 
automobiles in the U.S. Under 
present laws, the victim (or his 
heirs), to recover damages, has 
to prove the driver’s negligence. 
Thus a jury deciding an automo- 
bile-accident case can rarely do 
justice to both parties and at the 
same time observe the law. 

A young woman in Pennsylvan- 
ia was crippled for life when hit 
by a stone that had fallen from a 


It would substitute 
common sense for 
sentimental injury awards 


building. The 
stone had been 
loosened _ three 
days earlier by 
workmen who 
had extricated a 
truck which, 
when hit by a 
car, had _ been 
propelled into 
the _ building. 
The woman 
sued the driver 
who had started 
it all. Could this 
driver have fore- 
seen, within the 
split second of an improper re- 
action, that he would thus force 
a truck into a building and that 
subsequently workmen would 
loosen a stone which would hit 
a passerby? This was the question 
the law asked the jury to answer. 
The jury, disregarding the law, 
decided in favor of the crippled 
woman. 


She was lucky. In San Diego, 


* 333 6th Ave., New York City 14. Feb. 18, 1961. © 1961 by Nation Associates, Inc., and 
reprinted with permission. 
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Calif., eight-year-old Barbara was 
run down by a car on which the 
brakes unexpectedly failed to 
work. “Why should a man _ be 
punished who is not at fault?” 
argued the driver’s lawyer at the 
trial. Barbara heard the words 
from a wheel chair. Having prov- 
ed that she had crossed the street 
with the green light, her lawyer 
countered: “Who is more inno- 
cent: the man driving a faulty 
car, or this child who will limp 
for the rest of her life?” Barbara 
left the courtroom empty-handed. 
This time the letter of the law had 
won out: no fault of the imyurer, 
no compensation for the injured. 

In millions of cases, juries have 
either come to unfair dusiinas by 
adhering to the law or tried to be 
fair by flouting it. But deciding 
for the victim on the basis of 
sympathy is not justice, either. 
California reviewing courts have 
confirmed as “not excessive” $25,- 
ooo for two teeth and $73,000 for 
a broken nose. Amounts up to 
$100,000 have been awarded for 
the loss of a toe. If, in such 
case, the driver is uninsured, the 
verdict may ruin him. And if he 
has nothing, the victim gets noth- 
ing. If the victim does recover 
damages, the lawyer takes up to 
half of the award. 

It is precisely as normal a risk 
for someone to get injured on the 
road as it is for a workman to 
be hurt in a shop. The workman is 
automatically covered by work- 
men’s compensation, but the traf- 


fic victim, after he recovers from 
his injury (if he does) must hunt 
up witnesses, hire lawyers, and 
wait many months for his trial. 

Millions of Americans get dis- 
couraged by the prolonged pro- 
cess and do not seek justice at 
all. Or they may settle for a frac- 
tion of what they are entitled to. 
If they stick it out, they may 
find that their case has crumbled. 
Many months after the accident, 
and with fickle and perhaps cor- 
rupt witnesses, they may not be 


able to establish that the actions 
of the driver contained the grain 
of “negligence” upon which a fav- 
orable verdict might depend. 
Many surveys indicate that the 
present system of liability insur- 


ance as practiced under various 
state laws is inadequate. The U.S. 
is still one of the very few West- 
ern countries which lack a nation- 
al compulsory automobile-liabil- 
ity insurance law. Only two states 
—New York and Massachusetts 
—do have such a law, and the 
laws they have leave many loop- 
holes. They do not protect traf- 
fic victims who are injured by hit- 
and-run or out-of-state drivers or, 
of course, by “nonnegligent” driv- 
ers. Most other states have intro- 
duced so-called “safety-responsi- 
bility” laws. Under these, the 
driver need not insure for liabil- 
ity; but, if involved in an acci- 
dent, he loses his driver’s license 
unless he posts a substantial bond 
or takes out insurance. These 
laws, too, fail to protect the vic- 
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tim of the hit-and-run, out-of- 
state, and “negligence-cannot-be- 
established” drivers. Besides, un- 
der “safety-responsibility” laws, 
the “first bite” is free. 

The idea that compensation in 
accident cases depends on negli- 
gence is done away with in an 
auto-accident compensation plan 
advanced by Albert A. Ehren- 
zweig, professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of California. His propos- 
als, developed in two books, Neg- 
ligence Without Fault and Full- 
Aid Insurance, have been adopted 
in part by several Eastern insur- 
ance companies. Also they appear 
to have inspired part, at least, of 
the current legislative program of 
Governor Brown in California. 

Here is how Professor Ehren- 
zweig’s plan would work. 

1. Every car owner would be 
compelled to insure his car against 
any accident he—or anyone us- 
ing that car—might cause to 
himself, his guest, or any third 
person in an amount to be fixed 
by the state legislatures. He could 
freely select any insurance com- 
pany. And if so insured he would 
be free of any liability for ordi- 
nary (in contrast to willful) negli- 
gence. 

2. The victim of an automobile 
accident would be entitled to a 
limited but adequate amount of 
compensation without having to 
prove negligence and without go- 
ing to trial. He would file his 
claim with the insurer; if no 
agreement is reached on settle- 


ment, an arbitration commission 
determines the compensation ac- 
cording to fixed rates keyed to 
the type of injury or length of 
doctor’s care. 

3. For hit-and-run cases, and 
other cases not covered in the 
general scheme, a special “uncom- 
pensated-injury” fund would be 
available. The fund would be ad- 
ministered by the insurance com- 
panies and fed in part by fines im- 
posed on criminally negligent 
drivers and possibly by tax funds 
which would be tapped as the pe- 
destrian taxpayer’s contribution 
for his own use of the road. Sim- 
ilar so-called “unsatisfied-judg- 
ment” funds already exist in sev- 
eral Canadian provinces, in North 
Dakota, and in New Jersey. 

4. Even though he is to receive 
compensation through the full-aid 
plan, the injured party could still 
go to court for additional compen- 
sation if he wished to prove that 
the injurer had been willfully 
negligent. To make these addi- 
tional! claims effective against 
drunk or reckless drivers, it would 
be impermissible to insure against 
them. If a driver wants to be 
reckless, he, and not the insur- 
ance company, will have to pay. 

The principle of “no liability 
without fault” was abandoned in 
the Workmen’s Compensation act. 
The steel claws of modern ma- 
chinery make this protection nec- 
essary, and it has worked well for 
almost 50 years. 

A similar compensation prin- 
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ciple has been applied to automo- 
bile accidents in the Canadian 
province of Saskatchewan, where 
the traffic victim need not prove 
negligence nor go to court to col- 
lect damages. He is paid, auto- 
matically, certain amounts for 
certain types of injuries. But the 
system has drawbacks: compensa- 
tion has been kept so low that 
usually the injured person uses 
the proceeds to hire an attorney 
and sue for additional money un- 
der the law of negligence. More- 
over, the Saskatchewan system 
puts the government into the in- 
surance business. Compulsory in- 
surance did not mean government 
insurance in the case of work- 
men’s compensation; and neither 
would the full-aid plan. 

Nearly every automobile liabil- 
ity insurance policy now contains 
a clause entitling any victim of 
the insured to a maximum of 
$4,000 for his medical expenses, 
whether or not the driver was 
negligent. The full-aid plan mere- 
ly turns this “first-aid” clause in- 
to a comprehensive scheme. 

One objection to the full-aid 
plan is that protecting all victims, 
regardless of negligence, will lead 
to carelessness. But the urge for 
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self-preservation is too strong for 
anyone to be less careful because 
no financial sanctions are imposed 
on his conduct. 

Other objections raised to full- 
aid insurance point to probable 
high cost. No one can say whether 
limited compensation for “non- 
fault” accidents would increase 
the cost of insurance. But even if 
this were so, the plan would still 
be justified by the need. 

Full-aid insurance would _pro- 
tect the traffic victim, the driver, 
the insurance companies, and the 
public. The traffic victim would 
be sure that payments would be 
made swiftly. The driver (unless 
proved criminally negligent) need 
no longer fear financial ruin. He 
would also be spared the harass- 
ment of a court trial. The insur- 
ance companies would be saved 
from the threat of greater govern- 
ment interference demanded by 
the millions of frustrated traffic 
victims; they would receive the 
business of all those not insured 
at present, plus those who would 
like to protect themselves for loss 
greater than that contemplated by 
the plan. And the public would 
regain access to its courts, now 
clogged by traffic-accident cases. 


An insurance claim agent was teaching his wife to drive. Halfway down a 
steep grade the brakes suddenly failed. 


“T can’t stop!” 
“Brace yourself,” 


she shrilled. “What shall I do?” 


advised her husband, 


“and try to hit something cheap.” 


Manhattan /nter-Mountain Press (10 Nov. ’60). 








Guarding 
the 


The world’s most carefully preserved wall 1s that 
which holds Leonardo da Vinct’s masterpiece 


By Daniel M. Madden 


Condensed from the “Victorian’* 
NE BLISTERING day last sum- 
mer in Milan, Italy, Celes- 
tina Monzani warily eyed the 
sweat-drenched shirt of her hus- 
band. 

“Maybe you'd better turn on 
some more heat, Paul,” she said. 
“It’s getting muggier by the min- 
ute.” 

Paul Monzani did not laugh. 
Instead, he squinted at a foot- 
high instrument, a hygrometer. 
It told him that the relative hu- 
midity was approaching a drip- 
ping 90%. Then he stepped up 


the heat from the furnace. Quick 
new waves of warmth sopped up 
moisture gathering on the walls. 
Once again, the Last Supper had 
been saved. 

Guarding Leonardo da Vinci’s 
masterpiece is a round-the-clock 
battle. Modern science has not 
yet eliminated humidity, the last 
holdout among its enemies. But 
it has the enemy under constant 
surveillance, and can move swift- 
ly when water droplets gather to 
rip loose a shower of tinted flakes. 

Leonardo’s masterpiece is a 
mural in tempera in the refectory 
of the convent church of Santa 


Maria delle Grazie (Holy Mary 


* Lackawanna, N. Y. June, 1961. © 1961 and reprinted with permission. 
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of the Graces). For more than 
four centuries, it had been buffet- 
ed by man and nature. Its death 
knell was repeatedly sounded. 
Less than 20 years after Leonardo 
completed it, the painting was de- 
scribed as hopelessly deteriorated, 
and given up for lost. 

Copies were made, almost from 
the beginning, in the hope of cap- 
turing its dramatic beauty before 
it vanished. Well-meaning artists 
of every era tried their hands at 
patching it up. When their efforts 
did more harm than good, they 
criticized the dead artist rather 
than their own ignorance. 

The painting suffered its closest 
call during the 2nd World War. 
Late on the night of Aug. 15, 
1943, the feast of the Assumption, 
a two-ton bomb zeroed in on the 
church cloisters, and scattered 
everything beyond the horizon. 
Wondrously, the wall with the 
painting remained standing and 
intact. 

Blanketed only by an army tar- 
paulin, it stood exposed to the 
elements for almost two years. At 
war’s end the painting was so 
caked with mold that it resem- 
bled a slab of aging cheese. 

Today, Leonardo’s masterpiece 
is kept snug in the rebuilt refec- 
tory. Scientists guarantee it an 
indefinite life. 

Every day of the year, regard- 
less of whether Milan is swelter- 
ing or freezing, the furnace is 
ready to battle excess humidity 
in the room. All that head guard 


Monzani needs is a signal from 
the hygrometer, strangely perch- 
ed on a pedestal near the left of 
the huge painting. 

Constant supervision is easy. 
Signor Monzani, with his wife 
and two daughters, lives on the 
church grounds. So does Prof. 
Luigi Crema, superintendent of 
monuments, and his family. 

They have their eyes on a new, 
unexpected danger spot. At the 
extreme right side of the paint- 
ing a long, inch-wide crack has 
showed up. It apparently has re- 
sulted from the settling of the 
new east wall which replaced the 
one hammered into dust by the 
bomb. 

The crack runs along the edge 
of the painting, where the two 
walls meet. It climbs jaggedly 
above the painting—just missing 
it always—to the arched ceiling 
which is also new. 

Signor Monzani knows the size 
and path of the crack like a line 
in his palm. Professor Crema’s 
diagnosis is that the crack is 
harmless, but he has left standing 
orders to be called if it shows the 
slightest sign of making another 
move. 

Leonardo was 30 when he ar- 
rived in Milan in 1482. Behind 
him, in Florence, he left an im- 
posing artistic legacy: the An- 
nunciation and the Epiphany 
(both now in Florence’s Uffizi gal- 
lery) and St. Jerome (now in the 
Vatican. ) 

It was his genius in other fields 
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(mechanical inventions, science, 
and even airplane design), as 
well as in painting, which recom- 
mended him to the ducal court 
in Milan. Leonardo had invented 
a new type of lyre, and was anx- 
ious to show it. The court also 
wished to see the remarkable 
military weapons he had devel- 
oped. 

When the ducal family of Sfor- 
za commissioned him, a dozen 
years later, to paint the Last 
Supper in the Dominican dining 
room, Leonardo was ready. A 
drawing, done while he was still 
in Florence, indicates that he had 
been thinking for a long time on 
just how he would go about exe- 
cuting the project. 


It was a very special way. First 
of all, he rejected the Florentine 
tradition of presenting Christ and 
his Apostles in a static, formal 
setting. Leonardo would reflect, 
in the reactions of the twelve, the 


moment when Christ said, “But 
behold, the hand of him who be- 
trays Me is with Me on the table.” 
Everyone instantly recognized 
that Leonardo’s treatment of this 
moment gave it an intensely live 
quality. What no one saw, how- 
ever, was that the artist had not 
used the painting technique then 
in vogue among Italian masters. 
For more than four centuries, the 
method remained a mystery. 
Ironically, his technique pro- 
duced a masterpiece, but at the 
same time almost spelled its 
doom. No one knew how to care 


for it. Yet Leonardo’s method 
demanded the closest care, be- 
cause of Milan’s humid climate. 

Until 1908, when the technique 
was finally determined, all kinds 
of accusations were hurled against 
the artist: from botching a sacred 
project to using mysterious meth- 
ods involving the burning of col- 
ors. About the kindest thing any- 
one said was that he had tried 
some bold experiment and failed. 

His technique turned out to be 
a simple one: tempera. It was not 
new to artists before or after 
him. But by Leonardo’s time, 
tempera had fallen into disuse. 
Dominating everything was fres- 
co: the technique of Michelan- 
gelo and other masters when 
painting on mortar or plaster. 
Besides, tempera in other hands 
had never produced such delicate 
light and shadow and brilliant, 
diverse shades of color. 

But fresco, Leonardo had de- 
cided, was not for him. With fres- 
co, he would have to know each 
morning exactly how large an 
area he was going to paint during 
the day. The predetermined area 
would be covered with wet plas- 
ter. His colors would be brushed 
into the still-moist plaster, and 
would sink in. Once the plaster 
dried, the painting would become 
part of the wall. Neither humid- 
ity nor any second thoughts of 
the artist could change it. 

For his masterpiece, he needed 
a medium which imposed no time 
schedule and which allowed last- 
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minute changes. He was one of 
those people who lived in doubt. 
Nothing he did ever satisfied him 
completely. He wanted to be able 
to go back and improve. 

Tempera was the answer. Its 
advantage, a dry surface, carried, 
however, the built-in problem 
which has plagued the painting 
to this day. To obtain the dry 
smooth surface, Leonardo coated 
the wall with the customary 
priming base of glue and chalk 
materials extremely sensitive to 
humidity. 

The painting took him two 
years (1495-97). This is a long 
time even considering its size. It 
occupies a wall surface approxi- 


mately 29 feet wide and 15 feet 
high. 
A student at the Dominicans’ 


school recorded how the two 
years were spent. On certain days, 
he said, Leonardo would work 
from sunrise to sunset without 
taking time to eat or drink. On 
others, he would just sit contem- 
platively before the painting 
without moving his brush. Some- 
times he would add a touch or 
two of color to one of the figures, 
and then leave. 

Humidity inevitably began its 
attack. At times the painting was 
so soaked with moisture it re- 
sembled a wet sponge. Bits and 
pieces of the pictorial layer began 
separating from the glue-chalk 
undercoating. 

Because no one thought that 
Leonardo had used tempera, ev- 


erything but the right thing was 
tried in the century-after-century 
effort to halt the deterioration. 
Time and again it was patched 
together, coated with layers of oil, 
and retouched in a variety of 
ways. 

The first real hope of saving 
the painting was kindled a half- 
century ago when Luigi Caven- 
aghi, a celebrated restorer, proved 
that Leonardo had worked in 
tempera. A coal-burning stove 
was set up to dry the wall. It 
was installed behind the wall, 
rather than in front, so that the 
smoke would not add more dam- 
age. 

With the wall dry, and the col- 
ors holding fast to their base, 
correct steps at last could be tak- 
en to restore the painting. Slowly, 
as extraneous bits of stucco, mas- 
tic, glue, paint, wax, and powder 
were peeled away, the original 
look and resplendence of the 
painting began to emerge. Addi- 
tional restoration was done in 
1924. 

After having withstood four 
centuries of mistreatment, the 
painting almost fell victim to the 
wartime bomb, and the long 
months in the open air. 

But it survived. The refectory 
was rebuilt when the war was 
over, and the present heating sys- 
tem was installed. Preparations 
were then made for the restora- 
tion work. 

Prof. Mauro Pelliccioli, as re- 
storer-in-chief, divided his deli- 
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cate assignment into two stages. 
First, he hardened and stabilized 
the pictorial layer and its under- 


Pelliccioli worked on the second 
stage of restoration, the cleaning. 
He moved millimeter by milli- 


meter. His tools were a tiny scal- 
pel and a pair of tweezers. Some- 
times he discovered and removed 
as many as six layers of paint, 
superimposed on Leonardo’s col- 
ors across the centuries. 

A third stage of restoration is 
planned, but not yet definitely 
scheduled. Professor  Pelliccioli 


coating so that the glues and 
paints added in the past could be 
lifted away without loosening 
Leonardo’s colors at the same 
time. 

He used a waxless, colorless 
lacquer, diluted with alcohol and 
chemically refined. The new type 
of lacquer worked like a wonder 
drug. It had none of the failings 
of previous lacquer-type sub- 
stances which often darkened col- 
ors and caused peeling. Further- 
more, it helped bring back the 
intensity of Leonardo’s colors. 

From 1951 to 1954 Professor 


hopes to probe along the walls 
and ceiling of the Mount Sion 
supper room painted by Leonar- 
do. In his earlier restoration he 
had concentrated primarily on 
Christ and his Apostles, and the 
long table at which they sat. 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


Postman Fred Miller had the same mail route in Aurora, IIl., for more than 
20 years. During that time the folks along Fred’s route came to know him 
as a special kind of good neighbor. 

Many a shopping housewife, struggling with an awkward grocery bundle, 
heard Fred say, “Here, let me help you with that.” Fred saw that wandering 
tots and lost pets got safely home. He was even known to help housewives 
carry out heavy loads of wash. 

In August, 1960, Fred was stricken with a heart attack. He had to retire. 

As soon as news of Fred’s retirement got around, the people on his route 
began to recall instances of the postman’s extraordinary kindness. Somebody 
proposed that the community show him that it had been appreciated. About 
150 men and women started out along the streets that Fred had walked for 
so many years. They asked for donations. 

On the day before Thanksgiving, some of those old friends of Fred’s call- 
ed on him with the money they had collected. It totaled more than $1000. 

They called it “just a token for a guy with an ailing but big heart.” 

Herman Lamb. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned. ] 





You Can Take lt: 
Here’s How 


HAT Is stress? The soldier 

in battle, the mother who 
worries about her soldier son, the 
gambler who watches the races: 
they are all under stress. 

The beggar who suffers from 
hunger and the glutton who over- 
eats, the shopkeeper with his con- 
stant fears of bankruptcy and the 
millionaire struggling for yet an- 
other million: they also are under 
stress. 

The housewife who tries to keep 
her child out of trouble, the child 
who scalds himself: they, too, are 
under stress. 

What is this mysterious condi- 
tion that the most different kinds 
of people have in common with 
animals, and even with individual 
cells? 


* 590 Madison Ave., New York City 22. 


A simple formula can 
make stress work for 
rather than against you 


By Hans Selye, M.D. 
Condensed from “Think”* 


In the medical sense, stress is 
the rate of wear and tear on the 
body. Anyone who feels that 
whatever he is doing, or what- 
ever is being done to him, is 
wearing, knows what stress is. The 
feelings of being tired, jittery, or 
ill are subjective sensations of 
stress. But normal life itself also 
causes some wear and tear in the 
machinery of our bodies. - 

Until a few years ago, research 
on stress was handicapped be- 
cause we had no way to measure 
it. Then we found that stress 
causes certain changes in_ the 
structure and chemical composi- 
tion of the body. These changes 
can now be accurately appraised. 
Some of these changes are merely 
damage signs; others show the 


April, 1961. © 1961 by the International Business 


Machines Corp., and reprinted with permission. 
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body’s reaction to stress. All these 
changes add up to the “stress 
syndrome.” It develops in three 
stages: 1. the alarm reaction; 2. 
the stage of resistance; 3. the 
stage of exhaustion. 

Although we cannot avoid 
stress as long as we live, we can 
learn a great deal about how to 
reduce its damaging effects. We 
are just beginning to see, for in- 
stance, that many common di- 
seases are largely due to errors 
in our adaptive response to stress, 
rather than to damage by germs 
or poisons. Among such ailments 
I would cite certain nervous ills 
and emotional disturbances, high 
blood pressure, gastric and duode- 
nal ulcers, and certain types of 
rheumatic, allergic, cardiovascu- 
lar, and kidney diseases. 

The fact that you cannot see 
stress directly, as such, does not 
make it less real. As Christina 
Rossetti put it: 

Who has seen the wind? 

Neither you nor I: 

But when the trees bow down 

their heads, 

The wind is passing by. 

Stress is the sum of all the 
wear and tear caused by any kind 
of vital reaction through the body 
at any one time. 

True aging is not determined 
by the time elapsed since birth, 
but by the total amount of wear 
and tear to which the body has 
been exposed. There is a great 
difference between physiological 
and chronological age. One man 


may be much more senile in body 
and mind, and much closer to the 
grave, at 40 than another person 
at 60. True age depends on the 
speed of self-consumption, for life 
is essentially a process by which 
we gradually spend the given 
amount of adaptation energy that 
we inherited from our parents. 

Vitality is like a bank account 
which you can use up by with- 
drawals but cannot increase by 
deposits. Your only control over 
this most precious fortune is the 
rate at which you make your 
withdrawals. The idea is not to 
stop withdrawing, for this would 
be death. Nor is it to withdraw 
just enough for survival, for this 
would permit only a vegetative 
life. The intelligent thing to do 
is to withdraw generously, but 
never expend wastefully. 

Many of us think that, after 
we have exposed ourselves to 
very stressful activities, a rest can 
restore us to where we were be- 
fore. This is false. Experiments on 
animals show that each exposure 
to stress leaves an indelible scar. 
It is true that immediately after 
some harassing experience, rest 
can restore us almost to the 
original state of fitness by elimina- 
ting acute fatigue. But the em- 
phasis is on the word almost. Just 
a little deficit of adaptation en- 
ergy every day adds up to what 
we call aging. 

A brief exposure to stress may 
result in a lasting asset or liabili- 


ty. When the whole body is tem- 
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porarily exposed to stress, the re- 
sult may be either a lasting in- 
crease in general resistance, or 
damage. Similarly, when part of 
the body is thus exposed, the re- 
sult may be either increased lo- 
cal resistance (inflammation), or 
tissue breakdown (degeneration 
or death of cells). Whether or not 
exposure results in an asset or a 
liability depends largely upon the 
body’s response. This response is 
directed by a system of opposing 
forces (hormones, nerve impuls- 
es), which meet the stressor from 
within. The final outcome always 
has a_ three-part causation of 
which the elements are: 1. the 
stressor; 2. the factors promoting 
resistance; 3. the factors favoring 
submission. 

It is curious how closely the 
mechanism which deals with stress 
within the body of one man re- 
sembles that which meets the 
stress of social relations between 
men. 

Psychic stress, resulting from re- 
lations between men, is regulat- 
ed by a mechanism strikingly 
similar to the three- -part causa- 
tion I just described. There is a 
clashing of interests, which acts 
as a stressor from without, and 
there are balancing impulses for 
resistance and submission which 
meet the stressor from within. The 
final outcome is determined not 
only by the stressor itself; it de- 
pends upon all three elements of 
the situation. 

Gratitude: 


perhaps this is the 


key. More than any other emo- 
tion gratitude accounts for stress, 
or lack of stress, in human rela- 
tions. That is, the feeling of gra- 
titude along with its negative 
counterpart, the desire for re- 
venge. (Ingratitude is not the re- 
verse, but merely the absence of 
gratitude. ) 

Gratitude and revenge are the 
most important feelings govern- 
ing our actions in everyday life. 
Upon them chiefly depend our 
peace of mind, our feelings of 
security or insecurity, of fulfill- 
ment or frustration. 

By gratitude I mean the awak- 
ening in another person of the 
wish that I should prosper, be- 
cause of what I have done for him. 
It is perhaps the most character- 
istically human way of assuring 
security. It takes away the mo- 
tive for a clash between selfish 
and selfless tendencies. By inspir- 
ing the feeling of gratitude, I can 
induce another person to share 
with me my natural wish for my 
own well-being. 

Now, revenge is the awakening 
in another person of the wish that 
I should not prosper because of 
what I have done to him. It is 
the most important threat to se- 
curity. But it also has its roots 
in a natural defense reaction. It 
is a savage distortion of the na- 
tural wish to teach others not to 
hurt us. When we punish a child 
for doing something bad, our ac- 
tion comes very close to revenge, 
even if it is guided by parental 
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love. Unfortunately, in practice, 
it is very difficult to draw the 
line between teaching by punish- 
ment for a constructive purpose, 
and purely vindictive retaliation. 

Both gratitude and revenge are 
feelings concerned with reward. 
They are themselves, in a sense, 
remunerations: the former for 
good, the latter for bad actions. 

Revenge is nothing but a gro- 
tesque malformation of our urge 
to teach. It has no virtue what- 
ever, and can only hurt both the 
giver and receiver. Revenge gen- 
erates more revenge, gratitude 
tends to arouse still more grati- 
tude. 

To me, the most striking thing 
about inspiring gratitude is that 


it possesses all those characteris- 
tics which we seek ultimately. 1. 
It can act as a common denomina- 
tor for the most diverse ways of 
self-expression: each person can 


strive to inspire gratitude in 
others, according to his own tal- 
ents, for instance, through good 
works, art, or science. 2. The ef- 
fects of gratitude are lasting, and 
they can be accumulated. 3. Nei- 
ther wealth, nor force, nor any 
other instrument of power can 
better assure our peace of mind 
than the knowledge of having in- 
spired gratitude in a great many 
people. 

Most persons would not like to 
admit, even to themselves, that 
they do what they do just to make 
others grateful. If you ask an art- 
ist why he paints, an author why 


he writes, a soldier why he risks 
his life in battle, they may give 
you all kinds of answers (some 
idealistic, some mercenary) but 
they would probably laugh at the 
suggestion that what they really 
want is gratitude. 

The scientist who sacrifices his 
private life may insist that he 
does it only “for fun,” or out of a 
purely altruistic wish “to be of 
service”; or he may even cite the 
motive of “science’s own sake.” 
Yet, which is more selfish: work- 
ing “for fun” and such intangi- 
bles as “science’s own sake” or 
for the inspiration in others of 
honestly earned gratitude? 

But what of the deeply religious 
man who gives anonymously to 
the poor precisely because, by 
not asking for gratitude, he wants 
to please God? Yet, if you look 
a little closer, does not the saint- 
ly giver remain anonymous sim- 
ply because he prefers the approv- 
al of God to the approval of men? 

The goal is not to avoid stress. 
Complete rest is not good, either 
for the body as a whole, or even 
for any organ within the body. 
Stress, in moderation, is necessary 
for life. Besides, enforced inactivi- 
ty can cause more stress than 
normal activity. I have always 
opposed the advice of doctors 
who would send a _high-strung 
business executive to a long, en- 
forced exile in some health resort, 
with the idea of relieving him 
from stress. Naturally active men 
become much more tense when 
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they are frustrated by a great 
deal of inactivity. 

Let me present a little motto 
which I developed while analyzing 
stress in my experimental minnie. 
in my colleagues, my friends, and 
myself. It may sound trivial, but 
it is based on biologic “Sala and 
it works: fight always for the 
highest attainable aim, but never 
put up resistance in vain. 

Everyone should fight for what- 
ever seems really worth while to 
him. On the other hand, he should 
aim only for attainable things, 
for otherwise he will merely be- 
come frustrated. 

It is not easy to live by this 
motto; it takes much _ practice. 
Any time during the day, in dis- 


cussions, at work and at play, 
when I begin to feel keyed up, 
I consciously stop to analy ze the 
situation. I ask myself, ‘ ‘Is this 
really the best thing I could do 
now, and is it worth the trouble 
of putting up resistance against 
counterarguments, boredom, or 
fatigue?” If the answer is No, I 
just stop; or if this cannot be 
done gracefully I simply “float” 
and let things go on as they will, 
with a minimum of active par- 
ticipation (as during most com- 
mittee meetings, solemn academic 
ceremonies, and unavoidable in- 
terviews with crackpots). 
Probably few persons would 
contest the soundness of my for- 


mula. The trick is to follow it. 


RUSES OF ADVERSITY 


The baseball manager was holding skull practice with a group of rookies in 
spring training. 

“Just Sle this,” he said to a young pitcher. “We’re winning, I to 0, 
with the Yankees at bat in the last of the oth. They have the bases loaded, 


with nobody out. 
“At this point you’re called in as a relief pitcher to face Mickey Mantle. 


The count on him is three balls and no strikes. 


What would you do?” 


The youth remained in deep thought for a moment. “Only thing T can 


see to do there,” he said at last, 
kicked out of the game.” 


“js to pick a fight with the umpire and get 


Wall Street Journal (5 May 61). 


x k ® 


A lady who prided herself on her housekeeping was horrified when she saw a 


mouse run across her living-room floor. Calling her daughter, she said, 


“Hurry 


down to the hardware store and buy some mousetraps.” 


Then she added, 


them for!” 


“But for goodness sake, don’t tell them what we want 


The Far East (April ’61). 








Should Youngsters 
Operate Ponerboats? 


Proposed licensing, minimum-age 
and training laws are meeting 
thoughtless opposition 

















By Paul Theurer 


N II-YEAR-OLD Ohio boy took 

his father’s 17-foot speed- 

boat for a spin in the crowded 
waters off Cleveland. For more 
than an hour he threaded his way 
through the weekend throng of 
fishermen, water skiers, swim- 
mers, and boatsmen. Then he 
docked the boat and went home. 
To the Ohio youngster, and to 
millions of others throughout the 
country, this spin was as common- 
place as it was uneventful. There 
was just one fact worth noting 
about it: it was illegal. Ohio and 


four other states bar youngsters 
from operating boats. And even 
while the 11-year-old was cruis- 
ing, legislation was threatening to 
beach all youngsters for good. 
Maine, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, and Utah already have re- 
stricted youngsters from operat- 
ing boats. In another half-dozen 
states, hearings are being held to 
determine public sentiment for 
comparable legislation. Newspaper 
and magazine articles have put 
the spotlight on the many boat- 
ing mishaps involving children. 
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On Minnesota’s Lake 
tonka, a year-around recreational 
and residential suburb of Minn- 
eapolis, two 14-year-old boys re- 
cently focused attention on the 
whole question of youngsters op- 
erating powerboats. On_ subse- 
quent weeks, each of the boys was 
thrown from the speedboat he 
was driving alone. Neither was 
injured, but one of the unmanned 
boats buried its bow in the side 
of a cabin cruiser, tossing two 
youngsters from the cruiser into 
the water. Their bodies were re- 
covered the next day. 

The second runaway speedboat 
ripped into a rowboat, tearing it 
in two. Fortunately, the fisher- 
man in the wrecked rowboat es- 
caped with a few bruises and 
some newly gray hairs. 

Lake residents were horrified 
at the accidents, and the careless 
driving that had caused them. 
Some citizens demanded a com- 
plete ban on boat operation by 
youngsters, but the uproar soon 
died dow n without any action be- 
ing taken. 

“T guess these wild kids will 
have to kill a dozen people be- 
fore anything is done,” said one 
irate boatsman. 

In Michigan, two ten-year-olds 
drowned w fin their boat capsized 
in rough water, reportedly be- 
cause of inexperienced handling. 
No adults were aboard. 

A Wisconsin 12-year-old ram- 
med his father’s new high-power- 
ed 16foot runabout into a diving 


Minne- 


float. He had only a few scratch- 
es, but a six-year-old girl on the 
float was pitched into the water 
and drowned. 

During an outboard treasure 
hunt in St. Petersburg, Fla., a 
child-operated boat rammed the 
rear of another boat, pinning the 
two occupants inside. The 14- 
year-old boy driving the 70-hp 
monster said, “I couldn’t see over 
my boat’s high bow.” 

‘Charles A. Cusick, chairman of 
the New York State assembly’s 
committee on motor boats, is one 
proponent of legislation. He cites 
figures from the 4th-of-July week- 
end last year. “More people were 
killed in boats than on the high- 
ways that weekend,” he says. 


When Assemblyman Cusick’s 


committee held hearings, the 
committee room was packed with 
irate adults. Here are some of 
their comments. 

“I’ve had to call the troopers 
twice in the past two weeks to 
chase teen-age kids who were 
scaring swimmers near the beach. 
People are afraid to go into the 
water with those crazy kids buzz- 
ing so close to shore.” 

“It’s the kids—they start hors- 
ing around.” 

“Wild kids in motorboats have 
taken over the lake. They can’t 
possibly obey the speed laws 
when they whip water skiers into 
the dock. It’s a shame that some- 
one will have to be killed or crip- 
pled before something is done 
about it.” 
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“One fisherman was _ nearly 
swamped when a group of teen- 
agers came racing down the lake 
seven abreast. I can’t see why the 
law allows reckless kids to drive 
speedboats all over the place. In 
our state a person has to be 18 
to drive a car.” 

“I don’t believe anyone under 
16 realizes the responsibilities of 
handling a high-powered boat.” 

The youngsters are not with- 
out their defenders, though. 


Members of the $1.5 billion ma- 
rine industry are among their pri- 
mary supporters. Spokesmen for 
the industry see any legislation 
as the opening wedge for complete 
government regulation. 


They base their opposition, 
however, on something stronger 
than an antipathy for restrictions 
and a reluctance to accept a pos- 
sible slump in sales. Their de- 
fense of the young boat driver 
rests on statistics. 

Norman Owens, vice president 
of the McCulloch Corp. marine 
division, takes issue with the idea 
of licensing any boat operator, 
and especially with restrictions on 
age. 

He points to the figures com- 
piled by the Outdoor Recreation 
league. Over a two-year period, 
a survey made by the league 
showed that fewer than 8% of 
the operators involved in fatal 
boating accidents were under 20 
years of age. Half of the 5 million 
motorboats in the country are op- 
erated by teen-agers, according to 


Howard Griffen, sales manager of 
the Aluma-Craft Boat Co. 

“Most of the boating accidents 
are caused by carelessness or in- 
experience, without relation to 
age,” says Mr. Griffen. “Licensing 
auto drivers certainly has not cur- 
tailed the slaughter on our high- 
ways. Training, not licensing, is 
the answer for boat operation just 
as it is for auto driving. Proper 
training will cut the accident toll 
greatly.” 

Mr. Griffen points to a study 
made by the Outboard Boating 
Club of America. An investiga- 
tion of 85 fatal small-boat acci- 
dents in a six-week period of 1956 
showed that the average age of 
the operators of those boats was 
36.7 years. Only 2.3% of the oper- 
ators were under 15; 8.2% were 
over 60. 

“Boating is far and away the 
nation’s family sport,” said the 
club’s report. “It encourages 
stable family relationships, teach- 
es our youngsters responsibility 
and common sense, and keeps 
them away from potential trou- 
ble.” 

Captain C. G. Williams, who 
commands the 55-man sheriff’s 
water patrol that polices Lake 
Minnetonka and two other near- 
by Minnesota lakes, agrees with 
Griffen that training is what is 
needed. 

He advocates a course followed 
by an examination for all boat 
operators. Williams recognizes the 
fact that setting minimum-age 
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and training requirements will 
not immediately reduce violations 
by the older age groups, but does 
foresee a long-range improvement 
when the properly trained driv- 
ers move into the 16-22 age 
group. 

The findings of the New York 
State committee on motorboats 
support the recommendations of 
Griffen and Williams. 

Both advocates and opponents 
of legislative intervention agree 
that boat operators need training, 
and that the training is best be- 
gun at an early age. 

Chairman Cusick’s committee 
in New York offer what they con- 
sider to be a workable compro- 
mise solution. It recognizes the 
need for training, without depriv- 
ing children of the opportunity to 
participate in a wholesome out- 
door recreation. 


FLIGHTS OF FANCY 


The legislation recommended 
by the committee would ban op- 
eration of powerboats by children 
under ten, and require that chil- 
dren from ten to 14 must com- 
plete a prescribed safety course 
before being allowed to operate a 
boat. And even the under-ten boy 
or girl may operate a boat when 
accompanied by a person over 14. 

The State Conservation com- 
mission, which has been assigned 
responsibility for administering 
the program, has authorized or- 
ganizations like the Red Cross, 
Boy Scouts, Coast Guard Asnuilie 
ary, and the U.S. Power Boat 
squadron to do the training. 

When a youngster has success- 
fully completed the course, he 
will receive a certificate author- 
izing him to operate a powerboat. 
Operating a boat without one 
calls for fines of up to $100. 


Moon AND STARS laid out for a game of oe Sister Cesira, F.M.A. 


Two cars mortised together. Anton J. Zoubek . 
. River full of loud, well- mnatled: water. New York Herald Tn- 


Jim Bishop . 


bune. 


The air smelled like the beginning of the world. Paul Bowles . 


. Hair like a tired porcupine. 


. Day rich 


with hasty summer. Philip Wylie . . . A minute containing thousands of 


seconds. William Corbin. 


Inspecting uniforms with an eye that tarnished every button. Donald 


Culross Peattie . 


name in the Ist grade. Marcelene Cox . 
William Corbin . 


ing that wasn’t there. 
American Mercury. 


. The kind of man who probably was called by his last 


. . Staring at something on the ceil- 
Conceit: dementia peacock 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $4 will be paid on publica- 
tion. Exact source must be given. Contributions from similar departments in other maga- 
zines will not be accepted. Submissions cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed. ] 








THE BROTHERS AND I 


Followers of St. John 
Baptist de la Salle 
walk life-size 


in my memory 


By William E. Barrett 


F ALL THE unsung teachers 
’ in the world, the Christian 
Brothers are most notably with- 
out a song; probably because they 
do not encourage the singing. For- 
mer pupils wax sentimental in 
print about a Mr. Chips in some 
small college, a schoolma’am in a 
little red schoolhouse, a beloved 
nun, a rugged or colorful Jesuit; 
but the boys of the Brothers are 
strangely silent. 
The Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, Order of de la Salle, as 


Novelist William E. Barrett ts 
the author of “The Left Hand of 
God,” “The Sudden Strangers,” 
“The Empty Shrine,” and many 
other books. 


I knew them, were a memorable 
group. I graduated from Holy 
Name school in New York, con- 
ducted by the Christian Brothers, 
and I went on to their Manhattan 
Prep school and Manhattan col- 
lege. 

In 1947, I wrote a short novel 
which was serialized in Cosmo- 
politan magazine. It was laid 
against the background of a Chris- 
tian Brothers’ school, with Bro- 
thers in strong supporting roles. 
The mail astonished me. Chris- 
tian Brothers in all sections of the 
U.S. wrote to me. I was assured 
that mine was the first work of 
fiction about the Order ever to 
appear in a magazine. 

Many of the Brothers tried to 
guess at the identities of the Bro- 
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thers who had served as models 
for my characters. They offered a 
wide range of candidates, and 
some of them were most positive 
about their identifications; but 
they all were wrong. I have never 
taken characters from life in my 
fiction. All of my characters are 
creatively realized composites, a 
blending of traits from many peo- 
ple I have known. 

I would like to think, however, 
that in that inconsequential, long- 
forgotten novel, I reflected some 
of the warmth, the rich humanity, 
the uncompromising masculinity 
of the Brothers who were my 
teachers. They shaped my life 
more than they could know. 
Many of them walk life-size in 
my memory. 

More than any other individual, 
perhaps, a Christian Brother was 
responsible for my writing career, 
though he would be startled to 
learn that. He caught me early, 
on my first day of high school, 
frightened me, and kept me fright- 
ened. 

His name was Brother Berard, 
and he taught freshman English 
at Manhattan Prep: a big, red- 
faced, angry-looking Brother who 
scanned the motley crew of fresh- 
men with disgust and selected me 
as the most hopeless of his rook- 
ies. He asked me a routine ques- 
tion, something about why I was 
about to study English, and re- 
ceived an idiotic reply. From that 
moment I remained on his radar 
screen as an unidentified object. 


He expected nothing good of me 
and he let me know it. 

I worked in Brother Berard’s 
class as I never had worked in 
any other. I studied English gram- 
mar and punctuation. I wrote 
and rewrote. He butchered my 
most carefully prepared papers; 
he slaughtered my attempts at 
“fine writing” and my dangling 
clauses. He put question marks 
on my analyses of character in 
reading assignments, forcing me 
to look at those characters again. 

He gave me high marks. The 
marks never reassured me_ be- 
cause he kept me afraid of him. I 
made the first “sale” of my ca- 
reer while I was in his class, a 
four-line poem to the New York 
Evening Journal, and I lacked 
the courage to show it to him. 

At the end of the year, I had 
the second highest average in the 
freshman class, aided greatly by 
my high marks in English. The 
principal presented me with a 
book, Prescott’s Conquest of 
Peru. Brother Berard found me 
after the award. He congratulat- 
ed me, shook hands, and smiled. 
It was the first time that he had 
ever said a pleasant word to me; 
but that man taught me English 
and an intelligent approach to 
reading, a respect for the meaning 
of words. It was easy to build 
on his foundation. 

At Manhattan Prep no student 
could enter a class late without 
a pass signed by Brother Jasper. 
He was an elderly man who sat 
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in a small office inside the front 
door. He collected a fine of 5c as 
a fee for issuing a pass. I was one 
of his best customers, though in 
his estimation one of the worst. 
He did not like collecting fines; 
he admired punctuality. 

I had a problem. I lived in 
Dutchkills, Long Island, on the 
Queens side of the Queensborough 
bridge. Manhattan college was 
then located at 131st St. and 
Broadway in Manhattan, with the 
Prep included in the group of 
buildings. The streetcar trip was 
interminable, involving two trans- 
fers, but was preferable to the 
streetcar-and-subway combination 
trip, which involved two fares. 

My solution was to hitchhike, 
a rare enterprise then and not 
known by that name. It often 
involved thumbing rides with four 
or five drivers, long waits between 
rides, and much uncertainty. I did 
it in all weathers, and my luck 
was only fair. I saw Brother Jas- 
per often, but I offered no explan- 
ation because it was a Christian 
Brothers’ principle that an “ex- 
cuse” never really excused non- 
performance. 

Brother Jasper lectured me on 
the value of punctuality in terms 
of courtesy, social dependability, 
and character. He collected my 
nickels, reluctantly issued me class 
passes, and finally, in exaspera- 
tion, increased my fine to roc. I 
had a bad run of luck one week 
and appeared before him four 
straight days with dime in hand. 


On Friday he looked at me coldly 
and said, “This is going to cost 
you a quarter.” 

Twenty-five cents was a large 
sum at that time. I was appalled. 
When I handed him my quarter, 
he said grimly, “And I hope 
that’s your lunch money. You 
need a lesson.” 

It was my lunch money, but I 
didn’t say so. I was sitting out- 
side our dining hall a few min- 
utes after 12, with nothing to 
do, when Brother Jasper appeared. 
He handed me a quarter. 

“Barrett,” he told me gruffly, 
“you'll have to learn to do bet- 
ter.” 

It was the mildest lecture that 
he had ever given me but the 
most forceful. I started a half 
hour earlier after that, which was 
early, indeed, and on my new 
schedule I connected with a regu- 
lar ride: a chauffeur who drove 
a gray Lancia every morning from 
Queens to the vicinity of Van 
Courtland park. He delivered me 
at Manhattan before any of the 
Brothers were visible on the stu- 
dent premises. 

Brother Jasper has remained 
with me as a monitor through all 
of my life. I am uncomfortable 
if I am even a few minutes late 
for an appointment, or if anyone 
else is late for one. 

Brother Aubert taught the 8th 
grade in Holy Name school, and 
he knew, if the young animals be- 
fore him did not, that we were 
moving into new and strange ex- 
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periences. He spoke solemnly to 
us one afternoon, less as a teach- 
er than a friend. We _ were, 
of course, an all-boy class. 

“I know that you boys do not 
have a very high regard for girls,” 
he said, “but you will have. Very 
soon you will develop an interest 
in them. You will try to impress 
and please them. One of the ways 
m which a boy compliments a girl 
whom he likes is to send flowers. 

When you learn to dance and 
take girls to dances, you will send 
them little clusters of flowers call- 
ed corsages. It is a pleasant thing 
to do. 

“Tt would be good then to re- 
member that your mother is a 
girl. Send her flowers occasional- 
ly. That will please her. And how 
about the Blessed Mother? Our 
Lady is a girl, too, you know. 
Think of her when you think of a 
girl you like, and when you send 
flowers. 

“You cannot walk into a flor- 
ist shop, of course, and order flow- 
ers to be sent to the Blessed Vir- 
gin; but you can visit the chapel 
and send those flowers, or go 
down on your knees in your own 
room and send them. One Hail 
Mary can be a lovely rose if it is 
said with perfect love and atten- 
tion. If you can afford only one 
rose, our Lady will be very happy 
with it. But why not a corsage? 
Three Hail Marys, or five? Can 
you afford to send her a dozen 
roses? 

“She will love you for your 


thought of her, and she will be 
grateful that you have included 
her when you take a girl to a 
dance, or out for an evening of en- 
tertainment. Send her always, at 
least, the same number of roses 
that you send to your girl.” 

Many years later, I met a class- 
mate of mine. His name was An- 
tonio; I probably have no right to 
reveal his last name. He was a 
Puerto Rican, a nephew of the 
great Mexican president, Porfirio 
Diaz. 

Late in the evening, he said, 
“Do you remember Brother Au- 
bert and his talk about flowers 
for the Blessed Virgin?” 

I told him that I certainly did. 
Antonio shook his head. “All my 
life,” he said, “I could never go 
out on a date and not remember. 
When I remembered, I could not 
say to myself that tonight I would 
not send flowers to the Blessed 
Virgin. I could not do it. It seem- 
ed insulting. I had to send them. 
Sometimes I would say that the 
girl was not important, not a girl 
to whom I would send flowers, 
but that would not do. Still, I 
must send the corsage or the bou- 
quet to our Lady. Every time.” 

I told him that my experience 
had been the same as his. Out of 
that class of 31 boys, Antonio and 
I knew of two boys who had gone 
to the seminary and two who had 
gone to become Christian Broth- 
ers. We had lost track of most of 
the class, but we did know what 
had happened to ourselves. The 
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Blessed Virgin had remembered 
us. We had been blessed with ex- 
ceptionally happy marriages. 
How many Christian Brothers 
have faced classes and _ touched 
lives for all the years to come, as 
Christian Brothers touched mine? 
No one can ever know. A short 
article can mention few of them, 
and my memory holds many. 
Brother Celestine, who taught me 
French and biology, or did his 
best to teach me, became an em- 
inent biologist and is the only one 
of my time still at Manhattan 
college. We will exchange cards at 
Christmas. Most of the others are 


IN OUR HOUSE 


dead, or lost to me except for 
memory and for the continuing 
influence of their teaching on my 
life. 

They did not teach us to ap- 
plaud them, and that is why, per- 
haps, the Christian Brothers are 
seldom mentioned in print by 
those who remember them. This 
awkward attempt at a tribute 
will probably embarrass them. 

As one Brother, whose name I 
have forgotten, said, “I always am 
suspicious of a man who consid- 
ers himself of greater importance 
than the work that has been given 
him to do.” 


My husband’s mother had been in our house only a few weeks when we be- 
came alarmed about her health. Frequently, when she thought she was 
unobserved, she would stand awkwardly bent over, resting her hands on her 
knees. We suspected that her cheerfulness and energy masked some deep pain. 

The mystery was solved one afternoon when the family was watching a 
televised football game. Grandma suddenly remarked, “It seems to help 
them, but it never did me a bit of good!” 

“Did you play football?” my son asked incredulously. 

“Oh dear, no! But I noticed how the players rest, all bent over in a 
circle. It makes them peppier than ever—watch the way they snap back to 
work—but it doesn’t help me a bit.” Mrs. D. M. Arnold. 


%* 


We had searched the house over for eight-year-old John’s birthday dollar. 
Then I remembered having washed and dried a load of jeans. 

I explained to John that if the dollar had been through both machines, 
it probably would be mutilated beyond use, but he went down to look 
anyway. 

Soon he came rushing upstairs, waving the clean, crisp bill, and shouting, 
“Hurrah! I found it in the dryer, and it’s still alive!” 


Mrs. Harold Billen. 


[For similar true stories—amusing, touching or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 
House, $20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot 
be acknowledged or returned.] 








I know the Indians brought fish to the Pilgrims, 
and—say, that gives me an idea! 


By Ralph Reppert 


: HERE JUST seems to be some- 


thing about me that makes 
people want to walk up and hand 
me a fish. Last night Spin Wink- 
ler came clumping unannounced 
through our back door while I 
was having a cup of coffee with 
Harriet. He plunked a big old 
wet flounder down in the middle 
of the kitchen table, like a man 
playing an ace. 

“Be my guest,” he announced 
with the philanthropic look of a 
millionaire dashing off a check to 
buy somebody a new hospital. 

I love fish smoking hot, with 
French fries or hushpuppies. 
Cleaned, wrapped, and_ shot 
through with splinters of ice, the 
way you see them in supermark- 


ets, they look mighty appetizing. 


Condensed from the Baltimore 
“Sunday Sun Magazine’”* 


They’re downright inspiring in 
the early morning on a hushed, 
foggy river as they leap from the 
water and fall back with a smack. 

Few thrills compare with the 
sight of a big one, still giving you 
a fight after you’ve pulled him 
flopping into the bottom of your 

oat. 

But dumped out of a dirty old 
gunny sack or swathed in soggy 
newspapers and handed to me 
without a warning, fish have no 
appeal. 

As far as I know, there is no 
such thing as a propitious time 
for somebody to give you a fish. 
Last night I was tired; I felt like 
the picture on a bottle of iodine. 
I wanted to finish my coffee, 
watch half an hour of TV, and 


* Calvert and Centre Sts., Baltimore 3, Md. May 14, 1961. © 1961 by the A. S. Abell Co., 
and reprinted with permission. 
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hit the hay. Then, suddenly, six 
pounds of ugly, uncleaned flound- 
er stood between me and bedtime. 

Some fellows have wives who 
can clean fish. Harriet can do it 
in a pinch. I looked hopefully at 
her. She’d showered, done her 
hair, and was just finishing her 
nails. 

“Sweetheart,” I began, “would 
you mind taking that flounder 
and—” I decided not to ask her. 
Even after all these years, I guess 
I still don’t know Harriet that 
well. 

In our utility room you can see 
what I mean when I say there 
is no propitious time for some- 
body to give you a fish. I have 
never taken a fish in there to 
clean when Harriet didn’t have 
some stuff set to bleach in the 
laundry tub, or some stuff hang- 
ing on the line in front of the 
laundry tub. So I used the table 
beside the tub, after moving 22 
coffee cans full of African violets. 

Once, when Harriet and I were 
leaving a party at 2 A.M., the 
host caught me at the door, steer- 
ed me to the kitchen, and offer- 
ed me half a dozen trout. “Clean 
’em and freeze ’em right away,” 
he said. “After that you can eat 
’em any time.” 

“But—” I began. 

“Think nothing of it,” he said, 
and went back to his party. 

I didn’t think much of it. I 
cleaned fish until 4 A.M. 

Once you let somebody give you 


some fish, word gets around. Ac- 
quaintances you’ve met only once 
or twice drop in with their catch- 
es. Eventually it gets to a point 
where perfect strangers walking 
past your house prod their thumbs 
in your direction and remark, 
“That’s where Ralph Reppert 
lives. Boy, does he like fish!” 

I’ve been called to the door 
when I had the house full of com- 
pany, handed a fish, and told how 
to prepare it. (“The quicker you 
clean and broil it, the better it’ll 
be.”) [ve had fish left with our 
baby sitter while my wife and I 
were out. I’ve had the family out 
for an afternoon and come home 
to find fish on the doorstep. 

“They’re just trying to be gen- 
erous and share their luck,” Har- 
riet tells me when I hit the ceil- 
ing. “It’s a gesture of friendship. 
When the Indians went to call on 
the Pilgrims, they always took 
fish.” 

“But the Pilgrims,” I try to 
tell Harriet, “always went outside 
the minute the Indians went home 
and buried the fish in the garden, 
one fish to each hill of corn.” 

Say, now! 

I just got an idea. I can’t tell 
you what it is because I don’t 
want some of my generous friends 
to be offended. But [ve got a 
hunch that if you'll come to see 
me about the middle of the sum- 
mer I'll be able to show you 
some of the biggest, healthiest, 
best-fed petunias you ever saw. 





7) 
Rs adore 


“Our love must include the 
men who have gone wrong” 


By Mel 


Carlson 


=,0U WALK through the gate 

of the Colorado state 

prison in Canon City. It 

clangs behind you, with 

a finality that echoes in your 
fluttering stomach. 

You follow the khaki-uniformed 
guard to Cell House 4, the recep- 
tion center for new inmates. Here 
you change from your street 
clothes to prison grays and sub- 
mit to a “shakedown.” Then you 
shower and shave, are given bed- 
ding and a tin cup, and are as- 
signed to a cell. The walls, barred 
window, and door of your cell 
seem to press in on you. You're 
scared. 

You pick up the earphones and 
listen to the local radio station. 
Anything is better than thinking 
of what’s ahead. 

The night passes somehow. The 
next morning, after breakfast in 
the prison mess hall, you are es- 
corted to the fingerprint depart- 
ment, where you are photograph- 
ed and fingerprinted. After you 
return to your cell, there is plenty 


a i Va T. 
of Canon City 


Father Justin McKernan, 0O.S.B. 


of time to think. Too much time. 
You wonder about your wife. Will 
she wait? You think about your 
sentence. Will you make it? 

The cell-house officer calls your 
number. You line up with other 
prisoners and walk over to a long 
building with a sign: CHAPLAIN’S 
OFFICE. Inside you are given a 
form to fill out. When and where 
were you baptized? Did you make 
your First Communion? Were 
you confirmed? When was the last 
time you went to church? 
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You’re a little ashamed of your 
answer to that last question. You 
complete the questionnaire and 
wait for your number to be called 
again. 

The priest is sitting behind his 
desk when you walk into the of- 
fice. You notice the thin white 
hair, the craggy face, the laugh 
wrinkles around the eyes. He 
calls you by your first name, 
smiles, and tells you to sit down. 
He asks about your crime, how 
you got involved in it. 

You tell him, a little reluctant- 
ly. He doesn’t bawl you out or 
give you a sermon. The first thing 
you know, you’re pouring out all 
your troubles. The priest promis- 
es to write your wife. He tells 
you to stop in whenever you have 
a problem. 

The priest is Father Justin Mc- 
Kernan, 0.s.B., who has been con- 
fidant and trouble shooter for 
more than 700 convicts, almost 
half the population of the Colo- 
rado state penitentiary, for some 
17 years. Canon City was known 
as the “roughest, toughest prison 
in the West,” until the present 
warden, Harry C. Tinsley, took 
over in October, 1951. 

Father Justin has set many 
men on the road that leads away 
from prison and into a normal, 
useful life. He has saved marri- 
ages, found employment for pa- 
roled prisoners, and sought out 
acceptable lodgings for them. And 
he has kept his sense of humor. 

He is a twinkling, rotund little 


man with a calm voice and a 
strong handclasp. “Maybe peo- 
ple find me easy to talk to be- 
cause I’m shorter than average,” 
he says. He’s five feet eight. “The 
little guy doesn’t get on the de- 
fensive with me, and the big man 
can relax. With men in prison, 
this is most important—they are 
naturally reticent.” 

The priest never calls the pris- 
oners “convicts”; they are his 
“boys.” He gave instruction in re- 
ligion to 71 men in 1960; he has 
converted 85 during his 17 years 
at the prison. (Not a bad score 
in a place where a man is ordin- 
arily more concerned about his 
release date than his religion.) 

Robert L. Manley, director of 
identification at the prison, has 
been associated with Father Jus- 
tin for 11 years. “During all that 
time, I’ve never seen him turn 
away any man who came to him 
for help,” he says, “and some of 
these cons can talk pretty rough. 
But Father Justin believes in re- 
habilitation, no matter how hope- 
less the case might seem. 

“l’m a Protestant, myself,” 
adds Mr. Manley, “but the padre 
doesn’t make religion a criterion 
for his help. I’ve seen him spend 
as much time with a Protestant 
as with one of his own flock. 

“The thing that baffles me is 
where he finds the time to do so 
much. He’s here six days a week, 
counting Confessions on Saturday 
and two Masses on Sunday, and 
he is also the resident priest at 
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the St. Thomas More hospital.” 

Besides putting in 40 hours a 
week on prison work, and visiting 
each of his patients daily at the 
60-bed hospital, the priest is a 
member of the local chamber of 
commerce, treasurer of the city’s 
recreation commission, national 
secretary to the alumni associa- 
tion of Abbey High school, pon- 
tifical master of ceremonies for 
the Bishop of Pueblo six times a 
year, and sports announcer at the 
local ball park during softball 
season. It is little wonder that he 
recently turned down a guest ap- 
pearance on a three-hour TV pan- 
el show to discuss capital punish- 
ment. 


“After an average day at the 


prison,” he said, “I just don’t 
have the time to do all the things 
I’d like to do.” 

He follows a printed schedule 
that looks more like a railroad 
timetable than a work plan. His 
prison week starts on Tuesday, 
when he interviews I5 to 20 new 
inmates. 

“T would say that 85% of the 
problems I hear about are mar- 
riage problems,” he estimates. 
“They make me wish I had the 
wisdom of Solomon, and I can 
sympathize with the old boy.” 

The interviews take up most of 
the morning. After lunch, he gives 
instructions to converts and to 
those preparing for First Com- 
munion and Confirmation. Each 
Tuesday afternoon is spent with 
the classification committee, ex- 


amining inmates to determine 
their custodial risk. In these meet- 
ings it is decided whether prison- 
ers will be sent outside the peni- 
tentiary on trusty status, allowed 
to work inside unsupervised, or 
kept under close supervision. 

The classification committee is 
made up of Warden Tinsley or 
Deputy Warden Fred Wyse; Sen- 
ior Capt. C. A. Yeo; Mr. Manley; 
Sgt. Freddie Roche, in charge of 
the reception center; Father Jus- 
tin; and the Rev. Richard Sam- 
mon, a Protestant minister. Rec- 
ords are consulted, inmates are 
questioned, and members of the 
committee voice their individual 
recommendations. A mistake can 
have far-reaching effects. 

Warden Tinsley, a tall, thought- 
ful man with the grace and tanned 
features of an outdoorsman, has 
considerable faith in Father Jus- 
tin’s judgment. 

“We appreciate having a Cath- 
olic chaplain with such deep and 
sensitive understanding of peo- 
ple,’ the warden says, “and one 
who is always in such excellent 
rapport with any audience.” 

The warden explains that one 
of the chaplain’s most difficult 
tasks is giving religious consola- 
tion to men in death row and at- 
tending them at the time of exe- 
cution. He adds, “He also has 
done a marvelous job with rela- 
tives and friends of condemned 
men.” 

When the classification commit- 
tee adjourns, usually after three 
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o’clock, Father Justin goes home 
for dinner. But he is back at the 
prison at six that evening, where 
he spends two hours conducting 
the Catholic choir. Among his 
other activities at the prison are 
presiding over the monthly meet- 
ing of the Holy Name society 
(one of the few in the prison sys- 
tem); editing the Holy Name 
paper; and tape-recording a re- 
ligious program broadcast over 
prison radio on Sunday nights. 
Wednesday morning finds him 
in the women’s division, inter- 
viewing inmates and giving in- 
structions. Of the 31 women now 
confined at the prison, 14 are 
Catholic, but Father Justin also 


helps the Protestant girls, if they 
request his counsel. 

“A case I have known here,” he 
explains, “will illustrate one of 


my strongest convictions: that 
society doesn’t offer the under- 
standing and opportunity a parol- 
ed prisoner needs, man or woman. 
This girl—we’ll call her Ruthie 
—is an alcoholic and a narcotics 
addict. Her charge was possession 
of narcotics. She has suffered 
greatly, with two bad marriages 
and a history of mental illness, 
but she is still deeply religious. 
“Ruthie was paroled from here 
some time ago, and went to live 
in another state. Things didn’t go 
well for her; she was unable to 
find work because of her record. 
She had a housekeeping job for 
a while, but the people found out 
that she had been in prison, and 


let her go. She finally gave up in 
despair and started in drinking 
again. 

“T received a letter from her 
one day, telling of her difficulties. 
Since she was so far away, and I 
knew no one in that city, there 
was nothing I could do. She wrote 
that she wanted to be returned to 
prison.” The priest stops for a 
moment, gazes at the ceiling, then 
continues, pensively. “One sen- 
tence from that letter stands out 
in my mind. She wrote, ‘I don’t 
want to come back there, but it 
looks like I'll have to. No one 
here seems to understand.’ ” 

With the women’s interviews 
completed, Father Justin returns 
to the main part of the prison and 
calls at the cell houses. He checks 
to see if there is enough religious 
literature in the racks, and talks 
to the guards about some of his 
boys. He devotes the rest of the 
afternoon to teaching his cate- 
chism class, counseling, or catch- 
ing up with his correspondence. 
(He conducts his classes on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday afternoons. ) 

Thursday morning, he visits pa- 
tients at the prison hospital and 
the condemned men in death row. 
“That’s my hardest task,” he 
says, “trying to comfort a man 
who is going to die. I think that 
capital punishment is_ barbaric. 
I’m sure that if every man and 
woman who is in favor of capital 
punishment could witness an exe- 
cution—hear the death rattle of 
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cyanide eggs dropping into the 
acid and watch a man convulse in 
the deadly fumes—there would 
no longer be a death penalty.” 

On Friday, he holds interviews 
until lunchtime, then uses the rest 
of the afternoon to make the 
rounds of the trusty division: the 
garden, ranches, and new medium- 
security prison. 

Once a month, Father Justin 
sits in with the state parole board. 
Edward W. Grout, executive di- 
rector, Colorado State Depart- 
ment of Parole, has high praise 
for the prison priest. “His advice 
is accepted without question,” he 
says. “His comments are always 
factual, and he presents a case 
for consideration with the utmost 
fairness. He has an outstanding 
knowledge of almost every inmate 
in the institution, regardless of 
religious affiliation.” Grout calls 
Father Justin one of “the three 
outstanding men in correctional 
work in Colorado.” 

Father McKernan was born in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1897. His fa- 
ther died when he was 16 (his 
mother had died eight years be- 
fore) and he went to live with 
his aunt. He took a job on an 
ice wagon during the summer 
months to help finance his studies 
at St. Vincent’s academy. He 
found part-time employment as a 
streetcar conductor a few years 
later. That was his job until he 
came to Canon City in 1922, two 
years before his ordination as a 
Benedictine on Dec. 21, 1924. 


“Now there was a job where 
you could really observe people,” 
he says, reminiscing about his 
conductor days. “The inside of a 
streetcar gives you a picture of 
what people are actually like. You 
see natural courtesy and instinc- 
tive aggressiveness. Prisons are 
like streetcars in many ways.” 

The chaplain isn’t given to snap 
judgments or simplified diagnoses. 

“IT wish I were able to define 
the causes of crime,” he says, “but 
smarter men than I have tried in 
vain. From my experience here, 
I would say that part of the cause 
is the combination of improper 
home environment, lack of super- 
vision, and bad associates. 

“Crime is like heart disease; 
proper care before it starts will 
prevent it, but what do you do 
after a person is struck with it? 
Let him die? A sick man needs 
treatment, and so does a felon. 
Good prisons are alot like hos- 
pitals, but the patient must con- 
valesce on the outside. Without 
proper care and understanding, 
there’s a strong chance he’ll suf- 
fer a relapse.” 

He pauses, and the look in his 
eyes tells you he is reflecting upon 
some of the many cases of heart- 
break and withered hopes he has 
known in his years at the prison. 

“Consider the case of Ruthie,” 
Father Justin goes on. “We need 
more love for our fellow men, less 
vindictiveness; and our love must 
always include the men who have 
gone wrong.” 





Dreams: 


Your 


Emotional 


Safety 


Valves 


Scientists have discovered that we may go 
quietly and safely insane every night of our lives 


By Lawrence Galton 


LL OF us need sleep; but per- 

haps even more than sleep, 
we need dreams. Without them, 
we'd go nuts. 

Not even scientists suspected 
that fact until a few months ago. 
Men of every age have speculat- 
ed on the mystery of dreams. But 
it’s only recently that scientists 
have stopped speculating. With 
new methods for looking into 
what goes on in our minds during 
sleep, they have been upsetting 
a great many misconceptions, 
discovering one fascinating fact 
after another, and building up a 
whole new field of science. 

Here’s a look at what they’ve 
been finding out. 


Condensed from 
“Popular Science’* 


Research shows that all of us 
dream every time we sleep. And 
not just one dream, either. We 
each average four to seven a 
night. We spend about 20% of 
our sleep time in dreaming. 

That’s clear from a new kind 
of research begun in 1952 because 
of an accidental observation. 
While studying sleep cycles in 
infants, Prof. Nathaniel Kleitman 
and his associates at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago sleep laboratory 
noticed that the tots’ eyes kept 
moving under their lids after all 
other body movements had stop- 
ped. 

To find out more, the Chicago 
investigators had adult volun- 


* 355 Lexington Ave., New York City 17. May, 1961. ©1961 by Popular Science Publishing 
Co., Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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teers sleep on cots in the labora- 
tory, fixed tiny electrodes on their 
eye sockets, and made electric re- 
cordings of eye movements. Night 
after night, every sleeper showed 
jerky eye activity. The jerky 
movements came in clusters sev- 
eral times a night. Still puzzled, 
the investigators put some more 
electrodes on the sleepers’ scalps 
so that brain waves could be re- 
corded. And they found distinc- 
tive brain-wave patterns showing 
up whenever the jerky eye move- 
ments appeared. 

Could the brain and eye activi- 
ty indicate dreaming? It was on- 
ly a hunch, but sure enough, when 
sleepers were awakened immedi- 
ately after a burst of rapid eye 
movements, they reported that 
they had been dreaming. When 
they were awakened at other 
times, no dreams. 

Although investigators haven’t 
been able to monitor the sleep of 
everybody in the country, the 
evidence that everybody dreams 
every night is strong. For in all 
sleepers studied, consistently re- 
curring dream patterns have been 
found, even in those who said 
they never dream. 

Why do we forget many of our 
dreams? Dreams tend to burst 
apart quickly. Drunks and drug- 
ged people are notorious for hav- 
ing trouble remembering. And 
dreams involve a low-grade type 
of mental activity. Lab work has 
shown that if you delay awaken- 
ing a dreamer even five minutes 


after the end of the eye move- 
ments, the chances of dream re- 
call are greatly reduced. So your 
ability to recall a dream may de- 
pend upon whether you happen 
to be dreaming at, or very short- 
ly before, the time you wake up. 

There’s a “tune-in” factor, too. 
Says Dr. Joe Kamiya of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, “I have ob- 
served prospective subjects who 
told me they very rarely dreamed, 
but who began remembering 
dreams at home the day following 
my interview with them. So it 
seems to be a matter of atten- 
tion, whether we are ‘tuned in’ to 
detect these private events.” 

Dr. Donald Goodenough of 
New York State’s Downstate 
Medical center has found that 
some people dream so close to 
the waking state, as shown by 
brain-wave recordings, that they 
think their dreams are only wake- 
ful reveries. 

And here’s a bizarre sidelight: 
you hear now and then of people 
who claim they never sleep. Some 
scientists think that such people 
sleep without knowing it, because 
they dream they’re awake. 

If we dream so much, is there 
a reason? To find out, Dr. Wil- 
liam Dement and other investi- 
gators at New York’s Mount 
Sinai hospital put eight young 
men through what turned out to 
be a kind of torture test. 

Night after night, as soon as 
the eight volunteers started to 
dream, as shown by eye move- 
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ments, they were awakened. They 
were allowed to go back to sleep 
immediately after. 

The dream-deprived _ sleepers 
got just as much sleep as sleepers 
in other experiments who were 
awakened only after finishing 
dreams. But during the day the 
dream-deprived, unlike the others, 
became irritable. They showed 
anxiety and had difficulty in con- 
centrating. One abandoned the 
study in apparent panic after 
three nights, and two others stop- 
ped short after four nights. 

Even during the experiment, 
the sleepers had to be awakened 
increasingly on successive nights. 


They kept starting more dreams, 


trying to make up for the inter- 
rupted ones. One man, for exam- 
ple, began seven dreams the first 
night, ten the second, 17 the 
third, then 21, and finally 24 on 
the sixth and seventh nights. Im- 
mediately after the experiment 
was over, the men made up their 
dream quota by dreaming more 
than usual until they had regain- 
ed their emotional composure. 

“It is possible,” says Dr. De- 
ment, “that if the dream inter- 
ruption were carried on_ long 
enough, a serious disruption of 
the personality would result.” 
Adds Dr. Charles Fisher, a psy- 
chiatrist who checked on the 
dream-deprived men, “Dreaming 
permits us to be ‘quietly and 
safely insane every night of our 
lives.” 

Aside from allowing us to be 


insane in bed so that we can be 
sane by day, dreams also protect 
our sleep. Experimenters have 
rung bells, flashed lights, even 
splashed sleepers with water and 
found that often these disturb- 
ances are incorporated into 
dreams. The sound of an electric 
bell, for instance, becomes the 
ringing of a telephone or door- 
bell in a dream. When such a 
stimulus is woven into a dream, 
the sleeper goes right on sleeping 
undisturbed. 

Moreover, investigators have 
found that dreams have another 
protective action. “The dreamer 
can make all his wishes come 
true,” comments Dr. Kleitman. 
“Money, power, revenge, success: 
whatever he _ desires is _ his.” 
Dreams, it seems, are often so 
enjoyable that we try to hang 
onto them and, in the process, 
often go right on sleeping despite 
disturbances that would other- 
wise wake us. 

We used to think that a dream 
was over in a flash, that some- 
how, in the dream world, every- 
thing happened instantaneously. 
Not so. 

Dreams run anywhere from 
nine minutes to an hour, and the 
course of time often appears to 
be about the same as in real life. 
Investigators have found, for ex- 
ample, that a dreamer takes as 
long to relate his dream as he 
spent in actually dreaming it. 

We don’t dream immediately 
upon going to sleep. First, for 
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about 90 minutes, we drop into 
a deep dreamless sleep. Then we 
come up into a lighter stage of 
sleep and, with it, have a dream 
that averages about nine minutes 
in length. After that we go back 
into deep sleep again. 

Successive Joonins are increas- 
ingly lengthy. In an average night 
containing four dreams, the sec- 
ond runs about 19 minutes, the 
third about 24 minutes, and the 
fourth about 28 minutes. And the 
dreams come at fairly regular in- 
tervals, about every 90 minutes. 

Scientists don’t know what’s be- 
hind this spacing mechanism. 
Some of them think it is related 
to the cycle of rest and activity 


observed in infants. Infants gen- 
erally sleep deeply for about an 
hour, then stir, either to awaken 
fully or to return to deep sleep 


again for an hour, after which 
the process is repeated. This cycle 
may increase with age. 

Can you tell a and what 
someone else is dreaming? You 
can tell when by looking careful- 
ly at his eyes. If the eyeballs are 
moving beneath the lids, he’s hav- 
ing a dream. 

Don’t be misled by body move- 
ments. Before a dream. starts, 
there is great activity: move- 
ments of the arms or legs, or 
turning over in bed. But once a 
dream gets under way, body 
movements stop, except for very 
minor ones. At the end of the 
dream, the large body movements 
immediately begin again. Mum- 


bling or even distinct talking has 
nothing to do with dreams but 
usually occurs between episodes of 
dreaming. 

As to what a dream is, you 
can’t tell very much. You get 
some clues from the nature of 
the eye movements, which indi- 
cate where the dreamer is look- 
ing. Up and down movements are 
connected with dreams involving 
climbing and similar vertical ac- 
tivities. Side to side movements 
characterize dreams that concern 
watching activities on a horizon- 
tal plane. 

What kinds of dreams do peo- 
ple have? Almost a third are in 
color, the rest in black and white. 
Women and younger people tend 
to dream more in color than men 
and older people. 

But two-tone or otherwise, on- 
ly a minority of dreams are lov- 
ing or friendly. In 64%, Dr. 
Hall’s studies indicate, hostility 
is the chief emotion. But murder 
turns up in only one of every 50 
hostile dreams. 

Psychiatrists explain that this 
is so because in dreams we are 
not inhibited. We can _ express 
feelings we conceal from others 
and even deny to ourselves when 
awake. So dreams make good 
safety valves. 

Many persons have certain 
dreams repeatedly. That is be- 
cause infantile wishes of child- 
hood never completely disappear. 
They keep working on the un- 


conscious and stimulate the same 
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dreams. Also, according to Dr. 
Louis Robbins of the Menninger 
foundation, everyone tends to 
suppress the same kind of infan- 
tile impulses: complete selfishness, 
for example. That’s why there of- 
ten are elements of similarity in 
the dreams of different persons. 

“Because of these similarities,” 
Dr. Robbins adds, “some people 
believe that deesai: or parts of 
dreams, have fixed meanings, and 
‘dream books’ claim to enable any- 
one to interpret his dreams. The 
fact is, a black cat or an express 
train may have a different mean- 
ing for everyone.” 

Who dreams most? Generally, 
young people dream more than 
older people, women more than 
men, and those with high IQ’s 
more than those of lesser intel- 
ligence. These are the conclusions 
of studies such as those of Dr. 
Calvin S. Hall, Jr., of Western 
Reserve university, who inter- 
viewed people to gather data on 
10,000 dreams. 

Do dreams foretell the future? 
Skeptics say that with 2.5 bil- 
lion people in the world dream- 
ing every night, it’s only natural 
that occasionally one of them 
chances to dream of an incident 
that does happen later on. 

But some scientists think they 
now see a reason why dreams 
sometimes can be prophetic. Since 
dreams express hidden wishes, 
they say, a prophetic dream may 
merely show what the dreamer 
wants to happen in his life. La- 


ter, that’s what he goes about 
achieving when awake. 

Some medical men think that 
all this new light on dreams may 
help get at the cause of a number 
of illnesses that tend to strike in 
the middle of the night, such as 
bronchial asthma, heart failure, 
and ulcer crises. “ Can it be,” asks 
one physician, ‘ ‘that the occur- 
rence of dreams or the content 
of dreams may be responsible for 
such incidents?” 

He may soon uncover clues. He 
proposes to add to the other 
electrodes that are checking into 
dreams a few more for measuring 
such things as internal muscle 
changes and acid secretions dur- 
ing dreams. 

“It may turn out,” he remarks, 
“that we have to treat some 
asthma, coronary, and ulcer pa- 
tients as psychiatric cases even 
when their trouble seems almost 
entirely organic. And we might 
use sedatives to keep the patient 
from reaching that distinctive 
stage in the sleep cycle that is 
essential to dreaming.” 

Whether or not this is practi- 
cal remains to be determined. 
Since all of us apparently need 
dreams to keep us sane, stopping 
dreams as a means of treatment 
may prove to be a cure worse 
than the disease. 

But the science of dreams 1s still 
young. Some day, instead of cut- 
ting off dreams entirely, scientists 
may find a way to turn unhealthy 
dreams into healthy ones. 





My FIVE-YEAR-OLD daughter Mary 
Jean has been going to church with 
me since she was a toddler. She has 
always been well-behaved, and has 
come to have a great love for our 
Lord. 

One day I received a four-inch 
plastic statue of the infant Jesus 
through the mail, having answered 
an appeal for charity. Mary Jean 
wanted it, and I gave it to her. 

A few months ago, Mary Jean and 
[ had occasion to make a trip from 
our home in Ohio to Los Angeles. We 
boarded a plane in Chicago. It was 
pretty well filled. We sat beside an 
elderly lady, and Mary Jean kept 
talking to her, even to the point of 
irritating her. 

We ran into a storm, and the plane 
pitched and rocked. 

Finally the elderly lady beside us 
said, “I’m so afraid; this is my first 
plane ride.” 

Mary Jean spoke right up. “I’m 
not afraid. I have a statue of little 
Jesus. He’ll keep us safe.” 

“Nonsense,” said the lady. But 
Mary Jean pulled her statue out of 
a pocket, and said, “See!” Shortly we 
were out of the storm. 

“You’re Catholic, aren’t you?” said 
the lady. 

“Sure,” said Mary Jean. 

“Well, I’m going to see my son 
who has just married a nice Catholic 
girl in Los Angeles.” She sighed. “I’ve 
never believed in any religion. I just 


never knew which was the best one.” 


She must have been favorably im- 
pressed with the Catholicism she 
found in her son’s home, for Mary 
Jean has just received a thank-you 
card from her from Chicago. It said: 
“A little girl showed me the right 
steps to take. Now I belong to the 
same faith you do. At last I have 
found true happiness.” 


Mrs. George Houck. 


“Grace AT Midnight” might well 
be the title of this conversion story. 

Mr. Reid worked for my brother 
George some years ago, making 
candy. He stayed at my brother’s 
home. George was a_ practicing 
Catholic, and Mr. Reid’s attitudes 
indicated that he approved. 

After a year or so, Mr. Reid’s 
health began to fail, and he decided 
to take a rest. He rented a nice room. 

One midnight, my brother got a 
call from him, asking to see him at 
once. Thinking he was ill, George 
rushed right over. But it wasn’t the 
doctor Mr. Reid wanted; he demand- 
ed to see the parish priest. 

“Why bother him now?” George 
asked. “I’ll speak to him today.” 

Mr. Reid was adamant. With apol- 
ogies, George phoned the priest. 

Father Brown came, and was the 
soul of patience and tact, even at 
that late hour. Why did Mr. Reid 
want to be a Catholic? 

“Because I want the religion that 
means so much to George, that’s why. 
He has shown me by his example that 
it is the right one for me, too.” 

Every afternoon thereafter, Father 
Brown came to instruct Mr. Reid. 
A month later he died, a Catholic. 

Mrs. O. E. Smith. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church $50 will be 


paid on publication. 


Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned. ] 
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A small-fry survey of adult delinquency 


What Kids Say 
About Grownups 


By Susan Peck 


Condensed from the 


“New York Times Magazine’* 

(3 NE OF THE adult world’s ab- 

sorbing pastimes is_ talking 
about children. Are they physical- 
ly soft? Mentally underdevelop- 
ed? Morally delinquent? 

And what have the kids to say 
in answer? Obviously, they are 
less articulate than their elders 
and have fewer outlets for ex- 
pressing themselves. But, while 
grownups are looking down dis- 
approvingly on them, the children 
have plenty of complaints about 
grownups. 

Some children don’t even try to 
state their complaints; they think 
that contact has been lost be- 
tween the generations. “Grown- 
ups like grownups and children 
like children,” is the way one girl 
put it. 

The girl is a pupil in a West- 


chester school that assigned 103 


) 
4 i 


pupils between the ages of eight 
and 12 to write down their views 
on their elders: parents, teachers, 
and others. Each of the 103 wrote 
compositions on three themes: 
“Looking at My Parents,” “My 
Year in School,” and “What 


* 229 W. 43rd St., New York City 36. April 9, 1961. © 1961 by the New York Times Co., 
and reprinted with permission. 
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Adults Could Do to Make Me 
Like Them Better.” 

So that they might feel free 
to speak their minds, the children 
were told not to sign the papers, 
but merely to note their ages and 
sex (girls drew a small flower on 
their compositions, boys a small 
boat, usually warlike). 

Nearly all set forth at once 
their fervent love for their par- 
ents. “I’d like to have you know 
that parents are the best kind of 
people,” said one nine-year-old 
boy. A boy of 11 made this ad- 
mission: “As an over-all opinion 


I have to compliment my parents 
because I’m not an angel.” 
Like parents, school and school- 


teachers won a positive Yea from 
most children. “I like it in 3rd 
grade because I learn more than 
I know,” one eight- -year-old boy 
said simply. A nine-year-old girl 
wrote, “I like my teacher—she is 
so nice, she reely loves us be- 
cause we love her.” Another girl 
of eight said, “I like my teacher 
because she never hits anyone.” 

But after love—constant, sweet, 
fresh, and often touching—came 
criticism, even fear. “I love peo- 
ple and animals. But. Do they 
love me?” asked a girl of nine. 

Crime and punishment 

“T'll never forget the time when 
I lost my $5 sweater and my 
mother spanked me and my fa- 
ther hit me with a belt. pod so 
those are my parents for you.” 

“When I look at my parents I 
usually think of love and kind- 


ness. But sometimes I think of 
cruelty and hands that hurt.” 

“Sometimes they yell at me and 
just keep yelling at me.” 

“When they yell they should 
try to remember that, in most 
cases, they did the same thing 
when they were children.” 

“The adults I know lose their 
tempers often when they talk to 
children and I think this is poor 
because then the child doesn’t 
think the parent still loves him.” 

“When I was little I didn’t 
know I was doing wrong and 
when mommy hit me I didn’t 
know what she did it for. Like 
when I cut my hair, I didn’t know 
why mommy hit me so hard, I 
said I just didn’t like all those 
hairs coming down in my face. 
She should be glad I cut my hair 
because she doesn’t like to brush 
ig 

“A lot of times they accuse me 
of many things I do not do.” 

“Whenever my brother starts 
a fight or does something wrong 
I get blamed for it.” 

“T think that grownups should 
pretend that they are us and we 
could yell at them so they would 
find out what it was like to be one 
of us kids.” 

Separateness 

“Sometimes my father gets 
angry at my mother and makes 
me think that they don’t love 
each other. I don’t know what I 
would do if they separated be- 
cause I love them both very 
much.” 
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Duties and disciplines 

“T don’t think I get enough 
freedom.” 

“One time my mother wouldn’t 
let me have lunch. I was so hun- 
gry I wasn’t ever going to speak 
to her again and I was going to 
run away. I’m glad she doesn’t 
always do it.” 

“My parents make me do 
things at the same time and I get 
confused a bit like a dog when 
one person says sit and another 
Says come.” 

“They treat me like a baby, be- 
cause I have to go to bed earlier 
than my friends do and [ can’t 
watch certain television _ pro- 

rams.” 

“When I want something very 
badly I usually say ‘so and so’ 
has it and they usually say ‘I 
don’t care what she or he has, so 
and so doesn’t have anything to 
do with this family.’ But when 
I don’t do something mother 
wants me to do she says ‘so and 
so’ does it.” 

“I wish grownups would make 
all the girls go to bed at 7 and 
let the boys go to bed at 10:30 
to 12.” 

“Every night my father and I 
have a fight to see who has the 
television. He always wins.” 

“My mother brought our cat 
back to the aspca. I didn’t like 
that very much. My brothers 
didn’t like it either very much.” 

Communication 

“TI can always talk to my mom- 

my, if she will talk to me.” 


“My mommy is always on the 
phone. for instins when I come 
home for lunch, she is always on 
the phone.” 

“They don’t know what we go 
threw when we come home the 
main thing is they don’t under- 
stand us.” 

“IT have always thought that 
they know everything, but they 
do not.” 

“Whenever I get into trouble, 
I try to explain why I did and 
sometimes I didn’t even do any- 
thing. But they won’t let me ex- 
plain.” 

“My father works and has no 
time to go places with me.” 

“My father is never played 
outside.” 

“IT would like my mother to 
quit her job so I could spend 
more time with her.” 

“Why don’t grownups stop say- 
ing things like ‘my how you’ve 
grown’ when I haven’t seen them 
for a long time.” 

“T think adults could listen to 
me and not laugh at some things 
that may be silly or dumb.” 

“My mother, whenever she 
gets mad at me, tells me about 
when she was my age, which gets 
my temper up.” 

“They could take me for rides 
in our car because we don’t ride 
in our car much.” 

“IT would like to paint the house 
when my father does.” 

“T would like to go fishing more 
often in the summer. They al- 


> 99 


ways say, ‘I haven’t any time’. 
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High finance 

“My dad is pretty nice to me, 
but he raised my allowance only 
sc. So I get jipped because my 
sister gets 75c and I only get 25c.” 

“T think my parents should 
give me more money, then 25c¢ 
a week.” 

“My sister and [ 
should get a raise.” 

School 

“Fifth grade is like prison.” 

“T think 3rd grade is suffakat- 
ing with work. They just don’t 
know how much to give.” 

“We have to keep quiet or else, 
glup!” 

“When I got my report card [ 
sceard to open it, that 


think we 


got so 


happens all the time to me.” 
“T thought I would flunk every 


test and I was scared to take 
them.” 

“Everyone was scared stiff be- 
cause, we were going to get re- 
port cards. We usually almost al- 
ways would be scared. A girl in 
my classes teeth started to chat- 
ter.” 

“T don’t like work. I think it’s 
to hard. And if we arin’t there 
we have to catch up with it. I 
think it is rude to make us catch 
up.” 

“T think that school is not so 
good in some ways because I am 
not so good in spelling, and in 
keeping my mouth shut.” 

“I'd rather take a trip around 
the world to lern all the langwig- 
es and what they do, and all that 


insted of going to shes” 


“T would like to be able to sit 

next to who I would like to.” 
T eachers 

“Our teacher always 
about not talking in class.” 

“IT love my teacher but 
probably hates me.” 

“Personally I think the teach- 
er is nuts. Im peretty good at 
spelling as a mater-fact im one 
of the best in the class and what 
do I get on my report card a 
mesisy old S.” 

“The teacher only lets us draw 
when we finish our work.” 

“In gym we do chinups and 
they hurt. I hate the teacher for 
that.” 

Some advice for adults 

“T think they could be polite- 
ly and nicer that is wat I think.” 

“Adults should keep most of 
their promises.” 

“To fathers I am going to say 
‘Don’t work too hard!’ ” 

“The best way I know of stay- 
ing happy is having at least one 
child in their lives.” 

“I wish my mother would get 

a baby (it will be a girl called 
Kitty) and I could play with her 
instead of my older sister.’ 

“This is what my dad’s boss 
could do. He could give my dad a 
raise so we could go to Caribbean 
Sea.” 

“My father can be improved 
by going fishing once in a while. 

“IT wish grownups would put 
everyones Birthday every single 
month.” 

“Some things my parents could 


talks 


she 
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do to make me happy and to like 
them better are teaching me more 
arithmetic because I love it, buy 
me more books because I love 
reading, and don’t spoil me with 
too many things.” 

“I would like my father better 
if he wouldn’t come home so late 
because I am always hungry.” 

“I love my parents but they 
smoke to much.” 

“It would be nice if they were 
a little nicer.” 

“I like them the way they are 


now. But I hope they don’t get 


worse.” 


Thus the children speak of their 
elders. By and large, they are 
calm and patient, loving and tol- 
erant and sensitive. They want to 
understand and be_ understood. 
Perhaps the greatest bond of un- 
derstanding between the genera- 
tions may be found in the words 
of one boy of 11. “I think for both 
parents and children, it’s a com- 
plicated world.” 


BANK OF DREAMS 


Giovanni Duranti, a shareholder in the Banca del Giocattolo, in Biella, North 
Italy, approaches the teller and makes his deposit: a headless Teddy bear. 
Then he pushes across a check, and withdraws a gleaming new electric train. 

Giovanni is ten. His bank is the strangest in the world. Banca del Gio- 
cattolo means Bank of Toys. 

It has just started its fifth year with more than 2,000 shareholders, aged 
between seven and 12, and with its gilt-edged stocks at a premium. 

Newspaperman Rodolfo de Bernardi founded the Bank of Toys with the 
slogan “Help the children to be happy.” He visualized a few children getting 
together, those with many toys exchanging with those who were not so lucky. 
The bank caught on immediately with both children and parents. It now has 
a board of eight, three adults and five children. 

A child opens his account by bringing in one toy, brand new or battered. 
He is given a client’s card and a checkbook. A teller may have a check pre- 
sented which reads: “At sight, please pay One Red Bicycle corresponding to 
catalogue No. /8/ to the order of Luciano Ridolft.” Each time a child takes 
out a toy, he puts one in. Toys needing repairs are sent to a workshop, patch- 
ed up (by children), and put back into circulation. Even toys beyond repair 
are accepted. No child is ever turned away. 

“The Bank of Toys is a bank of dreams come true,” says founder de 
Bernardi. “Here, the little boy in the patched pants and the little girl whose 
parents drive her to the bank in a limousine have something that makes them 
equal: a checkbook.” In Biella you rarely see a child gazing wistfully into a 
shop window at a toy he knows can never be his. A. R. McElwain. 
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Duluth: 


Midwest Seaport 


By Floyd Anderson 


ERCHED AT the western end of 
Lake Superior, Duluth, Minn., 
curls along the shore like a gang- 
ling giant resting his back against 
the hillside. Near the center of 
the city, Minnesota Point thrusts 
out like an extended leg to help 
form the great Duluth-Superior 
harbor, from which millions of 
tons of iron ore, grain, and other 
bulk products are shipped down 
lake each year. 
Duluth’s main traffic artery, 
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Black bears in the outskirts, 
foreign flags at the docks 


Superior St., winds through the 
city like a long backbone part 
way up the steep hill, paralleling 
the railroad tracks that long ago 
took over the flat sections down 
on the water front. 

Duluth is a city with amazing 
recuperative powers. Depressions 
have come and gone; Duluth has 
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always picked itself up and start- 
ed out again, a little more deter- 
mined than before. Sometimes, it 
seems, Duluth itself is a bit sur- 
prised at its own vitality, its way 
of turning the tables on disaster. 

In this, the city is somewhat 
like a black bear which wandered 
into the city not long ago. Bears 
occasionally find their way into 
Duluth; the event creates amus- 
ing stories for newspaper read- 
ers throughout the country, but 
consternation among Duluth mo- 
thers with small children. Bears 
are interesting and even delight- 
ful to read and talk about 1,000 
miles away, but a bit scary when 
you wonder if one may be a scav- 
enger in your garbage pail some 
dark, cold night. 

This table-turning bear came 
down from the _ semiwilderness 
skirting Duluth and ended up in 
the ship canal that leads from 
Lake Superior to St. Louis bay. 
Someone saw him swimming in 
the cold waters, and two men 
rashly rowed out to capture him. 
They came fairly close before the 
bear spotted them. 

One threw a rope, trying to 
lasso him. If they wanted to play 
games, Mr. Bear thought, he’d 
join in the fun. So he climbed in- 
to the boat, but as he arrived his 
playmates left. They dived into 
the icy water and hurriedly swam 
ashore, as the contented bear 
watched from the stern. 

Bears keep coming into any dis- 
cussion of Duluth. The coffee shop 


at the Hotel Duluth, for instance, 
is decorated with a stuffed bear; 
the shop itself is named the Black 
Bear lounge. The name recalls the 
August day in 1929 when a 350- 
pound bear ambled into the center 
of town early one morning. Trying 
the coffee-shop door, he found it 
locked, smashed a big hole in the 
window with his huge paw, and 
came calling on the night watch- 
man. The watchman, an inhospit- 
able chap, called the police, and 
rifle shots ended the party. 

The first white men to visit the 
Duluth area were two French ex- 
plorers, Pierre Esprit Radisson 
and Medard Chouart, Sieur de 
Groseilliers. They were followed 
by others, notably Daniel Grey- 
solon Du Lhut, after whom the 
present-day Duluth was named. 
Du Lhut visited the site of Du- 
luth in 1679, and in September of 
that year arranged a meeting with 
representatives of hostile Indian 
tribes, hoping to protect the 
French traders and _ trappers. 
Meeting with Du Lhut on Min- 
nesota Point, part of the present 
Duluth, were representatives of 
the Crees, Ojibways, and Sioux. 

The future city of Duluth was 
primarily a trading post at first. 
Before the city was established, 
John Jacob Astor had a fur post 
at Fond Du Lac, now the far 
western end of the city. Today, 
Duluth is still, in a sense, a trad- 
ing post; that is, a place that 
outfits travelers and acts as a 
supply center for its area. 
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Each year thousands of visitors 
come to Duluth, either to enjoy 
themselves there or to go into 
the surrounding forests with their 
lakes for camping, fishing, and 
hunting. 

Lake Superior, the greatest 
freshwater lake in the world, is 
the key to Duluth. The Duluth- 
Superior port moves millions of 
tons of iron ore, grain, and other 
bulk materials in an eight-month 
season, for when winter strikes, 
the harbor is frozen solid. So thick 
is the ice that in many years 
trucks and automobiles wear a 
road over the heavy ice between 
Duluth and Superior. The drivers 
save bridge tolls. Sometimes the 
practice backfires; every now and 
then a car or truck breaks through 
the ice. 

Lake Superior is even the key 
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to Duluth’s fine summer climate, 
keeping the city a cool and pleas- 
ant haven for tourists from warm- 
er climates. Duluth calls itself the 
capital of hay-fever sufferers. 

The winter climate is another 
story. The more robust call the 
winter “invigorating,” and it is; 
you must keep moving to survive. 
But here, too, the lake is a bless- 
ing, for it actually warms the city. 
On days when the thermometer 
stands at 20° below in Duluth, 
the temperature 30 or 40 miles 
inland may be 40° below. Winter 
is not without its blessings, for 
it brings the winter sports and the 
winter festivals, the skating and 
skiing and curling beloved of Du- 
luthians. 

There are many fine drives 
about the city giving a breath- 
taking view of the lake, of the 


College of St. Scholastica. 
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stately ore steamers mov- 
ing one by one into the 
Duluth-Superior harbor, of 
the grain ships and other 
cargo carriers. Since the 
completion of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, foreign flags 
on ocean-going ships have 
given the harbor an exotic 
coloring. 

One of the most beauti- 

ful drives anywhere is that 
along the North Shore to 
Canada, hugging Lake Su- 
perior as you drive out 
London Road in Duluth. 
The road goes past Two 
Harbors with its ore docks 
(and an historic old loco- 
motive), past the new ta- 
conite plant at Silver Bay, 
and on to Fort William 
and Port Arthur in On- 
tario. 

The Silver Bay taconite 
plant, built in 1952 at a 
cost of $190 million, is im- 
portant to Duluth, though 
it is 55 miles away. Much of Du- 
luth’s industrial power has come 
from the tremendously rich iron 
ores on the Mesabi range. These 
had been discovered in the 1860’s, 
ironically enough, by the rumor of 
a gold strike near Lake Vermillion 
75 miles from Duluth. 

The Mesabi range’s open pits, 
huge holes in the ground from 
which the iron ore had _ been 
scooped by steam shovels, provid- 
ed the basic substance for steel 
for many years in seemingly un- 


Church of the Sacred Heart. 


limited quantity. But the heavy 
demands of wars have used up the 
higher-grade ores; the Silver Bay 
plant represents a means of pro- 
cessing the lower grade ores at a 
profit. 

In the West End of Duluth 
are the huge ore docks, the steel 
plant, and the other manufactur- 
ing industries that have come to 
the city. Heavily loaded trains 
come down from the range over 
the Duluth, Missabe, and Iron 
Range railroad to Duluth ore 
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docks. There the ore is dumped 
into pockets or bins, and from 
these quickly loaded by chutes 
into the waiting ore steamers for 
the trip to the steel centers down 
the Great Lakes. 

A favorite spot for the Duluth- 


ians, as well as for their tourist 


friends, is the ship canal, through ° 


which the _ block-long steamers 
leave St. Louis Bay and enter 
Lake Superior. It is pleasant to 
sit there on a sunny Sunday af- 
ternoon, watching the gulls swoop- 
ing down after the ore boats. 

The canal represents a long-ago 
victory over Duluth’s neighbor 
city and harbor sharer, Superior, 
Wis. In bygone years ships enter- 
ed the harbor by going around the 
end of Minnesota Point, which is 
only a few hundred feet wide but 
several miles long. Duluth-bound 
ships were also exposed to the 
sight of the nearby docks in Su- 
perior, which bothered civic-mind- 
ed Duluthians. There was much 
rivalry between the two cities 
then, and there still is, even 
though Superior is now but a third 
the size of Duluth. 

To help attract more lake car- 
riers to its docks, Duluth in 1870 
began to dig a canal through the 
sands of Minnesota Point, en- 
deavoring to save the ships sev- 
eral miles of travel. The citizens 
of Superior, conscious of the dang- 
er this presented to their own 
shipping, secured a federal injunc- 


Neptune Statue. 


tion against the Duluth canal. 

Duluth was not to be stopped. 
While the injunction was on its 
way from Washington, Duluth- 
ians hurried out with shovels and 
completed the canal, the forerun- 
ner of the present entry to the 
harbor. 

The canal presented a barrier 
to people who lived on Minnesota 
Point, and for the Duluthians who 
wanted to take advantage of its 
fine beaches. The barrier was once 
surmounted by an aerial bridge, 
a kind of traveling bridge hung 


from a high arch. Trolley cars, 
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automobiles, and passengers were 
loaded on a tray-like platform, 
which then traveled across the 
canal. The method was slow, and 
as traffic grew, cars and trolleys 
lined up for blocks. When ships 
went through the canal, the bridge 
stayed on one side or the other 
and travelers waited. 

The present bridge is an aerial 
lift bridge. Cars, buses, and pedes- 
trians go over it in a constant 
stream since it remains in place 
except when a boat approaches. 

Then, almost in seconds, it can 
be raised to the top of the arch 
to let ships go underneath. The 
time saving is tremendous, but 
romantic oldsters will tell you that 
crossing the lift bridge doesn’t 
have the charm of being trans- 
ported by the old aerial bridge. 

Another victim to progress was 
the old Incline railway, which 
rose 500 feet up the hill from Sup- 
erior St. within eight blocks. 

Spread out as it is from the West 
End with its ore docks, coal docks, 
and manufacturing plants, to the 
East End with its mansions and 
bright new homes, Duluth inev- 
itably has a certain sectionalism. 
That has been abetted by the 
clannishness of some of the na- 
tional groups. 

Culturally, Duluth stimulates 
the entire area. For years it has 
had an excellent symphony or- 
chestra with fine conductors and 
talented instrumentalists, as well 
as little theater and children’s the- 
ater groups. The College of St. 


Scholastica, known familiarly as 
the Villa, is an excellent women’s 
college administered by the Bene- 
dictine Sisters. Duluth also has a 
branch of the University of Min- 
nesota and a state teachers’ col- 
lege. 

Parks dot the city. In Leif Er- 
ikson park, just at ‘the beginning 
of London Road along the shore, 
visitors find a Viking ship similar 
to the ones used by the early 
Scandinavians. Some years ago 
some intrepid voyagers traveled 
across the Atlantic to Duluth in 
this frail vessel, and here it re- 
mains to recall the adventure. 

The first Catholic church erect- 
ed in Duluth was dedicated to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus in 1870. It 
was built by Father John Cebul, 
who had first visited the area in 
1860. Another early visitor was 
Father Frederick Baraga, who 
celebrated Mass in 1837 at Astor’s 
fur post. 

In 1889 the simple church 
which Father Cebul built became 
the Sacred Heart cathedral with 
the appointment of Bishop James 
McGolrick as the first Bishop of 
Duluth. Three years later the 
church burned, to be replaced by 
a new Cathedral of the Sacred 
Heart in 1896. In 1957 it became 
again the Church of the Sacred 
Heart with the designation of a 
new cathedral in the East End 
of Duluth. This beautiful edifice, 
the Cathedral of Our Lady of the 
Rosary, was completed in 1957 at 
a cost of $1.7 million. 





A Hospitalization 


Pays $100 Weekly from First Day for 


Pays you $100 weekly while you are 
in the hospital in addition to any 
hospital insurance you may carry. 


Here’s good news for those of you 
who do not drink. Now, for the first 
time, you can get the newest and 
finest type of hospitalization cover- 
age at an unbelievably low rate be- 
cause the GOLD STAR Policy is of- 
fered to non-drinkers ONLY! Think 
of it! $100 weekly from the first 
day and for as long as you remain 
in the hospital! 


ONE out of TWO 
Statistics show that one person 
out of two families will spend time 
in the hospital this year. Every day 
over 43,000 people enter the hospit- 
al . . . 32,000 of these for the very 
first time. 


Outstanding Leaders Say: 


JEROME HINES, Lead- 
ing Metropolitan Opera 
Bass: “It is a pleasure 
to be able to recommend 
this most excellent in- 
surance plan for non- 
drinkers.”’ 


UPTON _ SINCLAIR, 
Pulitzer Prize Author: 
“I think your idea of 
giving people the insur- 
ance discount which 
they earn by not short- 
ening their lives with al- 
cohol is a brilliant one, 
and I am glad to be 
counted in on it.” 


SURPRISING COMPARISON 


Have you studied your present 
health insurance? Is it adequate? 
Do you realize that current room 
rates alone frequently run $20 to 
$30 a day? Can your present policy 
be cancelled at a time when you 
might most need it? Do your bene- 
fits go into immediate effect? 
GOLD STAR protection costs only 
$4 a month for each adult age 19 
through 64, or $40 for twelve full 
months. For each child under 19 
the rate is just $3 for a month’s 
protection. 


Senior Citizens Policy 
For People over 65 


As you know, those over 65 fre- 
quently find it difficult to get hos- 
pitalization insurance. Not with 
GOLD STAR. Senior Citizens, 65 or 
over, pay only $6 per month or $60 
per year. This policy has the SAME 
IDENTICAL liberal benefits as the 
standard GOLD STAR $100 per 
week policy, and IS GOOD FOR 
LIFE! 


HERE ARE YOUR 
GOLD STAR BENEFITS 


Pays you $100 weekly while you are in the 
hospital. 

Pays $2,000 cash for accidental death. 
Pays $2,000 cash for loss of one hand, one 
foot or sight of one eye. 

Pays $6,000 cash for loss of both hands, 
both feet, and sight of both eyes. 

Pays DOUBLE these amounts (up to 
$12,000) for specified travel accidents. 








Plan 


Life to Readers of CATHOLIC DIGEST 


COMPARE THESE BENEFITS 
GUARANTEED IN WRITING 


NO AGE LIMIT 


Whether you are 1 or 100 you receive the 
same liberal coverage. 


NO WAITING PERIODS 

Your coverage goes into effect on noon of 
the day your policy is issued .. . and 
your benefits begin from the very first day 
you enter the hospital. 


ONLY YOU CAN CANCEL 

The Company can never cancel your policy 
regardless of how old you become or how 
many times you collect on your policy. 
ONLY you can cancel! 


ALL BENEFITS PAID IN 

CASH DIRECT TO YOU 

GOLD STAR pays you directly and in cash 
$100 for every week ($14.29 per day) you 
remain in the hospital. 


NO LIMIT ON TIMES 

YOU CAN COLLECT 

Your rate remains the same as all other 
policyholders in your age bracket. Regard- 
less how many times you collect ... you 
are not penalized in any way. 


PLUS 


No Enrollment fees! 

10-day money back guarantee. 

Immediate coverage. 

Good in any accredited hospital anywhere 
in the world. 

Policy good in all 50 states! 
Claim checks sent Air Mail 
livery. 

All benefits paid in cash directly to you 
and can be used for rent, food, hospital, 
doctor bills—anything you wish. 


Special De- 


READ WHAT A BLESSING THIS 
PROTECTION HAS BEEN TO 
OTHERS. 


Maude L. Armstrong, Los Angeles, Calif.: 
“The check came today. Thanks so much. 
You indeed are very loyal. In my 81 years 
these are the first checks for illness I have 
ever drawn or ever needed, and I am more 
than satisfied. Thank you for your cour- 
tesy and promptness.”’ 

Mae Allen, Bellefonte, Penna.; ‘“‘Thank you 
for the most welcome check and especially 
for your friendly wishes for my speedy 
recovery. An important factor in recovery 
from any condition involving the heart, of 
course, is freedom from worry. A great help 
towards that speedy recovery has been the 
prompt, courteous, business-like service 
which it has been my pleasure to receive 
as a member of the Gold Star family.” 

J. Walter Daniels, Fredericktown, Ohio: 
“I received payment for my claim and am 
well pleased with the service you rendered. 
When I took the policy I never thought I 
would need it so soon. But we never know 
what will happen. It was my first time to 
be in the hospital.” 
Narah T. Jackson, 
you for the check in prompt payment 
for a month in the hospital follow- 
ing an accident which occurred just about 
two weeks after I received my policy. I 
am so grateful for the financial help and 
peace of mind that it brought me at the 
time it was needed.” 


Chicago, Ill.: ‘‘Thank 


ONLY CONDITIONS 
NOT COVERED 


The only conditions this policy does not 
cover are: pregnancy; any act of war; pre- 
existing conditions ; or hospitalization 
caused by use of alcoholic beverages or 
narcotics. Everything else IS covered. 


See the 
surprisingly 
LOW RATES 


on next page 





RUSH COUPON NOW! 


TO ASSURE YOUR PROTECTION 


APPLICATION TO 


‘Guarantee Trust Life Insurance Company 


My name is 
Street or RD # 
City State 

Date of Birth: Month Day 
My occupation is 
My beneficiary is 


i also hereby apply for coverage for the members of my family listed below: 
— NAME _. DATE OF BIRTH AGE RELATIONSHIP BENEFICIARY 
———— 3 - 















































4. 
Have you or any member above listed been disabled by either accident or illness or have you 
or they had medical advice or treatment or have you or they been advised to have a surgical 
Operation in the last five years? Yes CF NoQ) 

If so, give details stating cause, date, name and address of attending physician and whether 
fully recovered 














| hereby certify that neither | nor any member above listed uses alcoholic bev- 
erages and | hereby apply to the Guarantee Trust Life Insurance Company for 
a policy based on the understanding that the policy applied for does not cover 
conditions originating prior to the date of Insurance, and that the policy is is- 
sued solely and entirely in reliance upon the written answers to the foregoing 


» questions. X 170 0861 
Date:___ Signed: alas 

iF YOU FAY [iF YOU PAY ° 
H E R E MONTHLY YEARLY 1 am enclosing the 
amount specified on 


ARE Each adult age at 4 ‘4.0. the left for each per- 


19-64 pays um son to be covered, 

THE Each adult ag - 6 60 with the understand. 

LOW 65- 100 pays se #1 ing that I can return 

Each child age 1 my policy within 10 

G oO LD and under mes thal days if | am not com. 

pletely satisfied with 

. it, and my entire 
RATES By p E promptly refunded, ' 

an FORGE 

fois A 
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Sister Caroline 
and the 


Boy Who Couldnt Read 


Her “deductive” approach 


enables children to attack 


By Charles Oxton 


DISTRAUGHT mother 

knocked on the door of 

St. Anne’s convent in San 
Bernardino, Calif. 

“IT want to see Sister Mary 


new words on their own 


Caroline,” she told the nun who 
answered. “It’s about my son. 
He’s not one of Sister’s pupils, 
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but—well, please let me tell her 
myself.” 

The story that Sister Mary 
Caroline, 1.H.M., heard that day 
(Nov. 4, 1958) was as sad as it 
was familiar. John, a 4th grader 
at St. Anne’s parochial school, was 
having trouble reading. The dis- 
turbing thing, as far as his moth- 
er was concerned, was that his 
brother, Donald, in Sister Caro- 
line’s Ist grade, was reading so 
well that he had taken to helping 
his older brother. 

“T don’t think Donald is bright- 
er than John,” the mother said 
candidly. “But if John is men- 
tally deficient, I want to know. 
Would you take it upon yourself 
to teach him and let me know 
what you find out?” 

For the next few months, from 
8:15 until 8:45 in the morning, 
and for 15 minutes at lunch time, 
Sister Caroline worked with John. 
She used techniques evolved from 
18 years of teaching experience, 
from high school down to Ist 
grade, in classrooms throughout 
California. 

The results, from the very first 
day, were gratifying, to say the 
least. So marked was John’s pro- 
gress, so ecstatic his reaction as 
he began to read with growing 
comprehension that his mother 
went out of her way to show her 
gratitude. Over Sister Caroline’s 
vigorous objection, she insisted on 
giving her two gifts totaling $100. 

“When I protested,” says Sis- 
ter Caroline, “she announced that 


she was going to open a bank 
account for me to help others. 
How this was to be accomplished 
I don’t know, and I don’t think 
she did, either.” 

News of the incident spread. 
To it were added reports from 
other parents whose youngsters 
were benefiting from Sister Caro- 
line’s approach to the teaching of 


phonics. Then a Mr. Shanahan, 
Southern California representative 
of the Macmillan Publishing Co., 
came to see Sister. 

“T don’t know how you do it,” 
“But get it down on 


he told her. 
paper.” 

Because of his encouragement, 
Sister Caroline eventually did de- 
cide to go to New York to dis- 
cuss the matter with the Mac- 
millan editors; but first she had 
to whip the project into more 
definite shape. A pilot study, or- 
dered by her superior, Moth- 
er Regina, 1.H.M., in Los An- 
geles, begun in January, 1959, at- 
tracted a growing army of par- 
ents and teachers. They listened, 
made notes, asked questions. 

Sister Caroline was asked to 
speak at a PTA meeting the fol- 
lowing March. She was told that 
a few public-school teachers would 
be present. Seventy-five of them 
showed up, together with a re- 
porter and a photographer. 

The next day another large 
group appeared. Stories began to 
break in the newspapers. Sister 
Caroline was asked to go on Paul 
Coates’ TV show on _ Station 
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KTTV in Los Angeles. The pro- 
gram, taped in advance, had out- 
lets in New York and San Fran- 
cisco. By now it was clear that 
a local phenomenon was already 
becoming an item of national 
importance. 

Meanwhile, Sister Caroline had 
been besieged with requests for 
demonstrations of her technique. 
On April 11 more than 350 par- 
ents and teachers came to hear 
her. Vincent Flaherty, popular 
columnist of the Los Angeles 
Examiner, gave her work glowing 
mention. So great was the de- 
mand that the Municipal audi- 
torium in San Bernardino, seat- 
ing 2,000, had to be hired. 

The TV experience, more than 
the platform sessions, gave Sister 
a good case of stage fright. “I 
wasn’t just nervous,” she says. 
“I was frightened to death. I 
knew what harm could be done 
if those who were watching got 
the wrong idea.” 

The fact that she went on the 
Coates show unrehearsed turned 
out to be fortunate. The infor- 
mality of the proceedings gave 
viewers the impression of a teach- 
er in an actual classroom. And 
the children who were on the 
show with her projected such an 
intelligent, respectful attitude that 
letters and phone calls poured in- 
to the station praising them and 
their mentor. 

After the broadcasts, teachers, 
engineers, doctors, lawyers, and 
other professional people from all 


over the country sent messages 
of congratulation and offers to 
push her work. 

A letter from a school superin- 
tendent in New Jersey asked 
pointedly, “Haven’t you written 
a book?” From a woman in Cali- 
fornia who described herself as a 
“patcher-upper” of poor readers 
came this note, “Your children 
impressed me with their reading 
ability but, even more, with the 
fact that they use their heads.” 

That compliment pinpoints the 
basic distinction of Sister Caro- 
line’s method of teaching phonics: 
her “deductive” approach. 

“The method I use,” she says, 
“places in the child’s hands a 
means of attack that he can use 
as his own once he has been 
taught how. 

“Instead of having the teacher 
tell the child what a new word 
is, the technique enables the child 
to work out the new word for 
himself.” 

Sister Caroline cautions against 
an oversimplified view of the com- 
plex process called reading. She 
points out that reading authori- 
ties generally agree that there is 
no one way of teaching children 
to read. 

“The method of phonetic anal- 
ysis is only one part of ‘word 
attack’ and is supported by three 
other parts,” she explains. “The 
other parts are the sight word, 
structural analysis, and the con- 
text clue by which each child ap- 
proaches the word himself and 
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learns to recognize the printed 
symbols by matching them to 
what he already knows about 
them—that is, to meaning and 
pronunciation. 

“Contrary to some reports, no 
responsible reading authority sup- 
poses that the use of sight words 
alone will take the child very far 
down the reading road. Nor does 
any responsible authority hold 
that the memorizing of printed 
words will do very much.” 


RIEFLY, THEN, HERE are the es- 
sentials of Sister Caroline’s tech- 
nique. 

The average six-year-old child 
brings to school an aural voca- 
bulary of as many as_ 10,000 
words. The problem is to help 
him tie the printed symbol of the 
word to the sound and meaning 
that he already knows. Sister 
Caroline’s method of phonetic 
analysis is geared to help the 
child approximate closely the 
sounds of words with which he 
is familiar. 

The first part of the method 
informs the child of the conson- 
ants and consonant clusters, such 
blends and combinations as th, 
sh, and kn. This is the foundation 
upon which the basic sight voca- 
bulary is built. 

The next step presents the vow- 
els—their long and short sounds— 
but not until the first part about 
the consonants has been thorough- 
ly learned. 

The third step, the heart of the 


technique, shows the child how 
to deal with the vowel sounds 
in words. It begins with simple 
vowels. It establishes the short 
sounds as the norm since, statis- 
tically, short vowel sounds pre- 
dominate in English words. 

The child is helped to see that 
the vowel is short unless one of 
these five situations occurs: I. a 
final silent e makes the preceding 
vowel long; 2. the vowel is part 
of a diphthong or a digraph; 3. 
the vowel is modified by 1; 4. 
the vowel is at the end of a short 
word or accented syllable; 5. the 
word is an exception. 

The main problem here is what 
to do when two vowels appear 
together. The child is taught to 
try them first as a diphthong. 
There are only four diphthongs 
and each begins with the letter 
0: Of as in coin, oy as in boy, ou 
as in out, and ow as in now. 

If the vowels are not a diph- 
thong, the child is taught to try 
them as a digraph. There are three 
kinds of digraphs: 1. where the 
first vowel has the long sound 
and the second vowel is silent, 
as in rain; 2. where the first vowel 
does not have its long sound and 
the second vowel is silent, as in 
haul; 3. where the first vowel is 
silent and the second may have 
either its long or short sound, as 
in eulogy. 

If, using this approach, the 
digraph sounds do not produce a 
word that makes sense in the con- 
text, the child is taught to pro- 
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nounce each vowel separately, as 
in violin and piano. 

In the first stages of applica- 
tion, Sister Caroline says, a child 
may sometimes puzzle over a 
word for as long as ten seconds. 
Thereafter, the analysis proceeds 
at the normal speed of thought. 
Since nerve impulses are electro- 
chemical in nature, the speed of 
thought approaches the speed of 
electrical current. Analysis is fast 
once the method is mastered. 

During the period of instruc- 
tion the teacher asks the child, 
after he has achieved a pronun- 
ciation, .o tell what he knows 
about a word. This is a four-part 
process in which the child an- 


How 


swers these questions: TI. 
does the word begin? 2. What are 


the vowels? 3. What do the 
vowels say? 4. What is the word? 

In sum, her method of analy- 
Sis is a way of surveying a word, 
of thinking about it, and of re- 
porting about it. 


HEN SISTER Caroline decided 
to go to New York City and ex- 
plore the possibility of doing a 
handbook, she had no money to 
pay her fare. Providentially, the 
Knights of Columbus, Council 
905, in San Bernardino came to 
the rescue. A “Sister Caroline 
committee” circulated a_ letter 
among members asking for con- 
tributions. 

The money was raised. Sister 
arrived in Manhattan with a draft 
of her book, Breaking the Sound 


Barrier. Macmillan accepted it. 

Before her book went into print 
during the summer of 1960, she 
agreed to conduct summer ses- 
sions at Blessed Sacrament school 
in Hollywood for remedial read- 
ers. When the newspapers an- 
nounced the program, the switch- 
board at the school began to light 
up like a Christmas tree. 

A total of 331 children attended 
the summer sessions. The young- 
sters represented 84 parochial 
schools, 101 public schools. When 
Breaking the Sound Barrier fin- 
ally appeared (brilliantly illus- 
trated by C. Robert Moore, ace 
artist for Walt Disney) it sold 
out immediately. A second print- 
ing was ordered the second day 
after publication. Within one 
week, supplies of the teachers’ 
edition were sold out. 

Publication of her Breaking the 
Sound Barrier brought Sister 
Caroline request after request to 
lecture and explain her method- 
ology. This time the requests came 
from higher up the educational 
ladder: from Harvard university 
Graduate school, the Catholic uni- 
versity, Cardinal Cushing college, 
and Boston college. Her technique 
is now being used by thousands 
of teachers all over the U.S. 

When you ask Sister Caroline 
for some tangible evidence of her 
pupils’ growing mastery of the 
English language, she digs down 
into her little black leather bag 
and pulls out a bundle of papers 
from her Ist-grade pupils at St. 
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Anne’s in San Bernardino. Here is 
a composition written by a typ- 
ical six-year-old, with no coaching, 
after only a brief exposure to Sis- 
ter Caroline’s method: 

“One dark night, when it be- 
gan to rain, a horse came gal- 
loping down the road that led to 
home. It began to rain faster and 
faster and the horse did not like 
it. He looked around for help and 


saw a man coming out of the 
trees. The man jumped atop the 
horse’s back and took him home.” 

In other examples you find the 
youngsters using correctly such 
words as streamline, opportunity, 
negligence, and catacomb. 

Sister Caroline’s approach, be- 
ing both deductive and personal, 
can be applied to other areas of 
study, including mathematics. 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 


By G. A. Cevasco 


Words, you have undoubtedly noticed, are not made up of letters thrown 
aimlessly together but are composed of meaningful elements. Some words are 


members of “family groups.’ 


’ One of the best ways of increasing your power 


over words is to learn these family relationships. 

The Latin genus, generis, for example, means race, kind, or birth. Of the 
many English words that belong to this family (gen, gener), a dozen are listed 
below in Column A. Can you match these words with their meanings found 


in Column B? 
Column A 


Column B 


. ingenuous a) To cause to develop; to come into being. 


. generous b) Originally “of honorable birth”; 


or naive. 
. engender c) 
. genteel d) 


now candid, artless, 


A kind or type, in literature or art. 
A growing or becoming worse; deterioration. 


. generalize e) Offspring; descendants; issue. 


. miscegenation _ f) 
gant. 
. generator g) 


Excessively polite or stylish; 


“of superior birth”; ele- 


Liberal; exhibiting qualities regarded as belonging to 


high birth; magnanimous. 


. genre h) 
. degeneration i) 


Marriage between members of different races. 
Cheerful friendliness; quality creating cordiality. 


. geniality j) Apparatus for creating electricity, gas, or, steam; a 


dynamo. 


. indigenous k) To make vague or indefinte statements; 


particulars.” 
. progeny 1) 


“derive 


Native; inborn; growing or produced naturally. 


(Answers on page 118) 














Georges Auguste Escoffier 


By Peter Robotti 


Condensed from “Much Depends on 

Dinner: the Tablecloth Game’’* 
ry 
| O THE gourmet, the name Es- 
* coffier connotes genius of a 
high order. To the knowing res- 
taurateur it means even more. 
Georges Auguste Escoffier, who 
died at 8g in 1935, was an inspired 
creator of new dishes and trans- 
former of the old. He also had the 
talents of an engineer, which he 
applied to restaurateurship in 
such a way that he is called the 
“father of the modern restau- 
rant.” 

For a long time, only those who 
could read French had access to 
Escoffier’s secrets as revealed in 


The Escoffier Cook Book. How- 





Escoffier: 


Genius 


in the 
Kitchen 


Food should look like food, 
he boldly insisted—and it 
should agree with you 


ever, in 1941 this hefty volume 
was issued in an English trans- 
lation by Crown Publishers, New 
York City. It has gone through 
many printings. The fascinating 
book contains 2,973 recipes. Ev- 
ery chef keeps a copy handy. 

Escoffier was born in 1846, the 
son of a blacksmith. At 13 he was 
apprenticed to his uncle, who ran 
a restaurant on the Riviera. 

The young Escoffier arrived in 
Paris in 1865. At 19, he was al- 
ready a chef of stature. Word 
soon sped around Paris that here 
was a young fellow with revolu- 
tionary theories. For one thing, 
he had made the startling pro- 
nouncement that “food should 


* © 1961 by Peter Robotti, and reprinted with permission of Fountainhead Publishers, 475 
5th Ave., New York City. 323 pp. $8.50. 
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look like food.” At that time ev- 
ery effort was made to disguise a 
dish so that it was anybody’s 
guess as to what it might actually 
contain. 

Furthermore, Escoffier boldly 
held that food should be digesti- 
ble. It had long been accepted 
that to dress in the height of fash- 
ion one must be uncomfortable, 
and that to enjoy food fit for the 
gods, one must expect some ill 
effect. 

Escoffier said that this notion 
was nonsense; cooking to be a 
great art must please the stomach 
as well as the palate. He eliminat- 
ed elaborate, indigestible  gar- 
nishes. 

It had been customary to cover 


entrees with heavy, flour-thick- 


ened sauces. Escoffier said this 
practice, too, was absurd: an in- 
sult to the meats, fish, and vege- 
tables with their own delicate 
flavors. He introduced the tech- 
nique of simmering foods in their 
own concentrated juices. Still, he 
did not neglect presentation. A 
beautifully prepared dish served 
on an awkward platter distressed 
him. He set about designing his 
own platters, sauceboats, servers, 
serving spoons, and other uten- 
sils. 

Quality, not quantity, was the 
banner he hoisted over his king- 
dom of culinary delights. He held 
that it was impossible for a hu- 
man being to plow through the 
usual 20 courses of a formal din- 
ner. From Greek and Roman 


times, innumerable courses had 
always signified wealth and con- 
sequence. Escoffier trimmed men- 
us down to seven courses in a se- 
quence “carefully designed to cre- 
ate a symphony of flavors.” 

He had unusually wide experi- 
ence. During the Franco-Prussian 
War, he practiced his skills in the 
French army. His problem was to 
create food from practically noth- 
ing. When his unit was faced with 
eating horse meat, Escoffier de- 
vised a way to make the meat 
more tasty. His recipe was to 
scald and cool it before cooking, 
thus killing the strong flavor. 

It has been suggested that his 
military experiences helped him 
to create delicacies which lent 
themselves to preservation in cans 
or glass. Some of his most fa- 
mous sauces are available to res- 
taurants and homemakers. Sauce 
Diable is a tangy blend of toma- 
toes, vinegar, sugar, tamarinds, 
dates, mangoes, raisins, and 
spices, which enhances the flavor 
of fish, meats, eggs, and all kinds 
of grilled foods. Sauce Robert is 
a combination of tomatoes, vine- 
gar, pimentos, and_ spices for 
steaks, chops, and poultry, de- 
scribed by an appreciative cook 
as “the world’s most elegant 
ketchup.” His Sauce Melba is de- 
lightful on ice cream. 

Escoffier was hired by Cesar 
Ritz to be the chef of the Grand 
hotel in Monte Carlo. The two 
perfectionists made a_ powerful 
team. They spent most of the 
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rest of their careers working in 
perfect harmony. The two were 
followed from hotel to hotel by 
the royalty of Europe. 

Together they operated the 
most aristocratic hotel in London, 
the fabulous Savoy, where for the 
first time, at the turn of the cen- 
tury, Cwisses de Nymphes a 
L’Aurore appeared on the menu. 
The Prince of Wales, later Ed- 
ward VII, was entranced. The 
delectable little white thighs were 
poached in a white-wine bouillon, 
steeped in a cream sauce, season- 
ed with paprika, tinted gold, cov- 
ered by a champagne aspic, and 
served cold. What fowl or flesh 
were they? It was a crucial mo- 
ment. Would English society ac- 
cept what they really were: 
frogs’ legs? 

Eating frogs’ legs, to which 
Frenchmen had long been devot- 
ed, was considered by the Eng- 
lish to be barbaric. Escoffier 
watched the diners through the 
circular window of the kitchen 
door. He was gratified to see that 
acceptance was immediate. 

Opportunity then beckoned at 
the Ritz in Paris, from which Es- 
coffier later returned to London 
to rule the kitchens of the ma- 
jestic Carlton hotel. 

Escoffier insisted on absolute 
cleanliness in his kitchens. He es- 
tablished an atmosphere of calm 
efficiency. As a youngster, he 
had vowed that if he were ever 
fortunate enough to become a 
chef he would put an end to the 


indignities he had both observed 
and suffered in his youth. He had 
seen too much of chefs who treat- 
ed their assistants like serfs. 

He felt that an atmosphere of 
fear and resentment went poorly 
with the creation of dishes meant 
to bring joy. (Even today, some 
chefs who claim to be his faithful 
followers have felt they are en- 
titled by their position to dis- 
plays of temperament. ) 

He himself was often sorely 
tried by carelessness or stupidity. 
It took nerves of steel to leave 
the kitchen at such times, saying, 
“T can feel myself getting angry. 
I am going out.” 

Escoffier was so short that he 
had to wear built-up shoes to 


keep his head away from the oven 
flames. But small as he was, dig- 
nity was his trade-mark. During 
the week, he supervised his kitch- 
en wearing a carefully tailored 
black dress coat. On Sundays, he 


wore the traditional toque 
blanche (high white hat) and a 
white coat. 

For his own evening meal he 
invariably had a bowl of soup 
with some rice, and some fresh 
fruit. He neither smoked nor 
drank, to keep his senses of taste 
and smell at a peak of sensitivity. 
He tested his cooking, not by 
taste, but by sniffing the odors. 

When the Carlton hotel was 
opened in London in 1899, Escof- 
fier was in charge of the great 
kitchens. A revolutionary move 
was the introduction for the first 
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time of a completely a la carte 
restaurant service. It required 
brilliant engineering to serve a 
turnover of 500 diners a day from 
a very large menu. 

Perhaps this was _ Escoffier’s 
greatest achievement. He perfect- 
ed a system of specialization: a 
division of the kitchen like that of 
a factory assembly line. Separate 
teams worked on soups, fish, fowl 
and roasts, sauces, and desserts. 

A waiter would bring the cap- 
tain’s order to l’annonceur. This 
worthy was chosen for his lung 
power. He cried out the name of 
the dish to be prepared. If it 
were a roast requiring a sauce, 
the teams of both departments 
immediately set to work prepar- 


ing it. Since then the same system 
has become accepted practice in 
hotels and restaurants, with the 
omission of the vocal blasts. 
When a dish was ready to be 
taken to the dining room, it was 
brought to Escoffier, who gave 
it his blessing—or sent it back if 
its makers had not achieved per- 
fection. Under the old regime, 
Eggs Meyerbeer had taken one 
cook at least 15 minutes to pre- 
pare. Under the Escoffier sy stem, 
an entremettier baked the eggs in 
butter, a rotisseur grilled the kid- 
ney, a saucier prepared the truf- 
fle sauce, and the diner quickly 
had his eggs on the table. And 
that is the way a well-organized 
French kitchen is still operated. 


SATISFACTION A LA CARTE 


While on a motor vacation last summer, we stopped at a small, very busy 


restaurant for lunch. 


The one waitress on duty dashed back and forth under 


the critical eye of the manager, barely managing to keep everything under 


control. 


When she noticed that we were getting ready to leave, she hurried over 
with our check and inquired breathlessly, “Was anything all right?” 


Mrs. Deane Binder. 


oo 6 


The delivery man for a local bakery popped his head in at our neighbor’s back 


door and asked, 
“No, thank you,” 
baking my own.” 


“Any bread today?” 


she said, with a smile. 


“Don’t you see? I’ve just finished 


The man opened the door wide, took a deep breath of the appetizingly 
fragrant air, took a long look at the golden loaves, and asked, “How much 


do you charge for your bread?” 


Amused, our neighbor replied, “Oh, about four bits a loaf.” 
Before she could say anything else, the delivery man had snatched up a 
loaf, plunked soc on the table, and dashed back to his wagon. 


Sister Mary Vianney, s.s.J. 
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By Leonard Johnston 


Condensed from 
“Witness to God”* 


T WAS THE 2nd century 
before Christ. The Jews, 
returned to Jerusalem 
from the Babylonian ex- 

ile, had been content to recognize 
the supremacy of the Persian 
government, to whom they owed 
their freedom and existence. And 
when Alexander the Great seized 
world dominion, they accepted 
the change of overlord without 
a protest. The struggles for su- 
premacy between Alexander’s 
successors also passed over their 
heads. 


But now came a time when 


On the shore of the Dead Sea, 

a community of religious Jews 

waited for the coming of a 
priestly Messias 


eo 


they were not to be left alone 


to pursue their own way peace- 
fully. Alexander the Great had 
introduced the vision of a single 
world: one rule, one tongue, one 
way of life from Greece to India. 
Antiochus Epiphanes, whose por- 
tion of the empire included Ju- 
daea, made it his policy to press 
forward actively this policy of 
Hellenization. Other groups in the 
empire had no reason to resist 
the change; but for the Jews, it 
was their faith which was at 
stake; and Antiochus had to send 


Father Johnston, a noted Biblical 
scholar, is now Lecturer in Scrip- 
ture at Ushaw College, England. 


* © 1960 by Leonard Johnston, and reprinted with the permission of Sheed & Ward, 63 
University Place, New York City 3. 174 pp. $3.50. 
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troops to force this stubborn peo- 
ple into line. 

And it was not only from out- 
side that danger threatened. Even 
among the Jews themselves there 
was a party eager to take advan- 
tage of all that the new world 
was offering them. Modernists 
argued that the country was liv- 
ing on the income of almost 2,000 
years of tradition; surely it was 
time for a change; there was a 
danger of the nation becoming 
fossilized in outdated ways of life, 
while the rest of the world passed 
them by. They must adapt them- 
selves, they must conform to the 
new ways of thought which were 
now being brought to them from 
the brilliant civilization of Greece. 
This party, of course, was —— 
from the we ealthy aristocracy, 1 
cluding the priests, who had most 
to lose from armed rebellion. 

To ordinary pious Jews of the 
time, it must have seemed like 
the final gathering of storm 
clouds and the coming of night. 
For what could they do? The ex- 
ile had broken finally their fight- 
ing spirit, and the one thing 
Esdras had not reorganized the 
people for was war. 

This was the end, and the time 
would soon come for God to keep 
his word, to rise up Himself and 
smite the godless in a_ sudden 
apocalyptic flame of fire. For the 
faithful there was only one thing 
to do: to flee the condemned city 
like Lot leaving Sodom, to take 
refuge in the desert and the hills, 





This article is an interpre- 
tation of things known about 
the Qumran community in an 
effort to reconstruct its history. 
Some points are still doubtful 
or disputed. For example, the 
precise date at which the Qum- 
ran sect appeared is still not 
agreed; nor is it agreed wheth- 





er the “Teacher of Righteous- 
ness” was a particular individ- 
| ual or the title of the head of 
| the sect. 
@ 








to be safe when God should smite 
the city. And that is just what 
they did, those who looked on 
themselves as the faithful rem- 
nant. They were called the Hasi- 
dim, “the pious ones.” 

At the same time, however, a 
vigorous reaction to the persecu- 
tion was set on foot by the fami- 
ly of the Machabees. A handful 
of courageous souls at first, they 
quickly rallied hundreds more in 
whom the stubborn faith of Is- 
rael still lived. They, too, took 
to the hills, but only as a base 
for guerilla operations against 
the armies of Antiochus. 

The days of Josue and David 
lived again, and with _heart- 
warming courage and skill and 
faith, they harried and tricked 
and fought their enemy to a 
standstill. It took almost 20 
years, and cost the lives of three 
of the brothers, but at the end 
of that time the nation was free 
and independent again. 

The end was not yet. There 
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was no cataclysmic destruction, 
nor any glorious restoration, 
either. There is something of the 
ironic inevitability of Greek tra- 
gedy in the sequel; after the tum- 
ult and the shouting died, no- 
thing had in fact changed. With- 
in a few years, the country found 
itself suffering a tyranny again, 
only now it was from one of 
its own rulers. 

The Machabees were given 
power as the reward of their vic- 
tory, and started a dynasty un- 
der the family name of Hasmone- 
ans; but almost at once they as- 
sumed the role of Oriental des- 
pots. The Hasmonean Alexander 
Jannaeus was a tyrant as hated 
as Antiochus Epiphanes. On one 
occasion, when his fellow Jews 
protested at his contempt for the 
Law, he had 800 of them cruci- 
fied. 

The cynical, broadminded aris- 
tocrats, too, still remained. Like 
the Hellenists of the previous 
generation, they wished to adapt 
religion to modern life. Since 
they now realized it was impos- 
sible to introduce a wholesale re- 
vision of religion, they would at 
least restrict its sphere to the 
minimum: they would accept the 
Law of Moses only; no oral tra- 
dition, no practice or doctrine 
which was not in the Pentateuch. 
Because most of them belonged 
to the priestly families, descended 
from Sadoc, King Solomon’s high 
priest, they were known as Sad- 
ducees. 


Another group of faithful up- 
holders of the Law was opposed 
to both despotic king and lax 
aristocracy. Their protest, how- 
ever, took the form not of armed 
rebellion but of political and re- 
ligious activity. They made them- 
selves specialists in the Law in 
all its nicest details, won the re- 
spect and admiration of the peo- 
ple, and used all the authority of 
their prestige to keep alive a 
fanatical regard for the Law. Be- 
cause they set themselves apart 
from the rest of the people in this 
way, they were known as “the 
Separatists”: Pharisees. 

Finally, in opposition to all of 
these, there were still men like 
the Hasidim who thought that a 
still more extreme solution was 
called for: that the time of ful- 
fillment was surely at hand, and 
that the only way to escape the 
wrath to come was to flee into 
the desert. 

The leader of one such group 
was a man whose name is not 
known, but whose followers gave 
him the title, “The Teacher of 
Righteousness.” They held that 
he alone was chosen by God as 
the sole repository of revelation; 
that the nation and particularly 
its teachers had distorted and de- 
filed the truth committed to them 
so that they had forfeited their 
position as People of God. That 
people was now reduced to the 
faithful remnant of those who fol- 
lowed the Righteous Teacher. 

Spurning sinful Jerusalem and 
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its faithless priests, the teacher 
led his followers into voluntary 
exile, first to Damascus, and then 
to a lonely and inhospitable place 
on the Dead sea, called Qumran. 
On a small plateau near the sea, 
a complex of buildings necessary 
for communal life grew up over 
the years: assembly hall, scriptor- 
ium, refectory, kitchen, store- 
rooms, potteries, and bathing 
pools. At night the community re- 
tired to tents or to caves in the 
surrounding hills. And in_ this 
monastic seclusion they settled 
down to await the Day of the 
Lord. 


They never lost sight of this 
The 


key feature in their lives. 
end was at hand, and they were 


the true remnant of Israel left 
to behold it. They were the peo- 
ple of the New Covenant. 

That is why they made such 
careful provision of cisterns in 
their community center. The Law 
had ordered frequent washings to 
purify from minor infringements 
of its code; but now anyone who 
would join the New Covenant 
must first undergo a major cere- 
mony of purification to wipe out 
all his previous life, and then by 
repeated washing keep himself 
pure against the imminent com- 
ing of the Lord. They spent a 
large part of their time in copying 
and studying the Scriptures, for 
the time had come for shese 
Scriptures to be fulfilled. 

Among the Scriptures and 
other pious writings to which they 


paid particular attention were 
those dealing with the yearly 
calendar. Their interest in this 
matter may seem disproportionate 
to us; but the point was that the 
worship of God was bound up 
with certain days and _ seasons, 
and if these were miscalculated, 
then that worship was invalid. 
Here again they claimed to be 
custodians of the true tradition; 
the official Jerusalem priests had 
adopted the calendar of the 
Greeks, and therefore all their 
ritual was invalid. Only in the 
people of the New Covenant was 
the worship of God carried out 
according to the times and sea- 
sons ordained from the beginning. 
For example, when our Lord died, 
the official Jewish priesthood 
celebrated the feast of the Pasch 
on a Friday; whereas those who 
followed the calendar of Qumran 
kept it on the Wednesday. 

The Qumran sect made a pro- 
fession of poverty; at least, they 
rejected private property: any- 
one who joined them had to lay 
all his worldly goods at the feet 
of the community’s leader and 
renounce all claim to them. In ad- 
dition to poverty, some of them 
observed celibacy; they thought 
matrimony hardly consistent with 
their conviction that the end was 
at hand. 

Every day they met for meals 
in common, and these meals had a 
certain solemnity about them. For 
was not the glorious future which 
would follow the end visualized 
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as a feast? “The Lord of Hosts 
will prepare a feast for all peo- 
ples on this mountain—a feast of 
rich food and good wine; and he 
will take away the veil of mourn- 
ing that covered the peoples, and 
wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.” These meals, then, were 
an anticipation of that glorious 
future. At any moment it could 
happen that their meals would 
merge into the triumphant feast- 
ing of eternity. 

And the end 


of time means 


the coming of the Messias. Here 
also they differed from the main 
stream of Judaism. For many 
centuries now the Jews had focus- 
ed their hopes on a royal Messias: 


a king like David, a descendant 
of David. But the leading role 
at Qumran was played by the 
priests; they called themselves 
the Sons of Sadoc, true descen- 
dants of Solomon’s priest. So they 
visualized a priestly Messias. 

Since the other tradition was 
too strongly entrenched to be ig- 
nored, they spoke of two Mes- 
siases: a priestly and a kingly, a 
Messias of Aaron and a Messias 
of David. The Messias of Aaron 
would be the superior, just as 
were the priests at Qumran; the 
Messias of David would be re- 
sponsible mainly for fighting the 
great apocalyptic War of the 
Children of Light against the 
Children of Darkness (one of 
their prophets even foresaw such 
a battle and described it in de- 
tail). 


Such was the community which 
the Teacher of Righteousness 
founded. He himself died before 
the longed-for end, and was bur- 
ied in a plot of land to the east 
of the community _ buildings, 
where many hundreds of his fol- 
lowers later were buried. The 
movement he started continued. 
The growing influence of the Ro- 
mans, and especially the debased 
rule of Herod the Idumaean, sent 
many devout souls out into the 
desert to seek their salvation 
there. 

In 31 B.c. an earthquake des- 
troyed the buildings and scatter- 
ed the community; but this could 
not destroy their deep-rooted con- 
viction that the end was in sight, 
that the time had come, that God 
must surely fulfill his promises 
and save his people; and after a 
few years they returned in great- 
er numbers than before and re- 
built their community on an even 
bigger scale. The end was delay- 
ed; the Lord was long in coming; 
but it could not now be long, and 
when He came they must be 
found watching. 

In Jerusalem, too, the same 
ferment was at work, the same 
impatient desire; and there it 
found its focus in opposition to 
Roman rule. The revolt spread 
rapidly. Religious zealots looked 
on it as a holy war, by which 
they would drive out the pagans 
and make the Kingdom of God 
a political reality. But their faith 
was no match for Roman might; 
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inexorably the Roman _ legions 
pushed their way down from the 
north to Jerusalem, laid siege to 
the city, and eventually destroy- 
ed it, razing it to the ground. 

As a further precaution, Ro- 
man detachments were sent out 
into the countryside to deal with 
any small pockets of rebellion that 
might remain; and so it happen- 
ed that they came across the 
community of Qumran. 

The brethren saw the troops 
making their way round the 
shore of the Dead sea, and just 
had time to hide their precious 
documents in caves before tak- 


ing to flight, leaving the soldiers 
to destroy the buildings. The 


brethren never returned to re- 
trieve their writings, which re- 
mained undisturbed until 1947. 


For in the meanwhile, the end 
had come; a voice had _ been 
heard in the desert, crying, “pre- 
pare ye the way of the Lord”— 
and the Lord had come. The 
Righteous Teacher’s vision was in 
many ways no clearer than that 
of his contemporaries in Jerusa- 
lem at the time. But in other 
ways he did divine correctly the 
direction of Israel’s development, 
and all of these were now fulfilled 
in the community founded by the 
Messias Priest and King. The 
followers of the Teacher of Right- 
eousness never returned to Qum- 
ran; but we can be sure that 
many of them found the home 
they had longed for and the end 
they so often had prayed for in 
the New Covenant that God had 


made with his people. 


IN THE CATHOLIC DIGEST NEXT MONTH 

“When history casts an Irishman in the role of international ref- 
eree, the times are not what they were.” So says Kathleen McLaughlin 
in her sparkling account of the career of Frederick Henry Boland, 
president of the 15th General Assembly of the UN. The article will 
show why Boland, on his last birthday, summed up his life with the 
words, “I’ve never been bored.” 

You can slight a San Franciscan in many ways, even unto com- 
plaining about his beloved forenoon fog, but don’t you dare ever to 
speak amiss about his hill-climbing dinkies! This is the import of 
Cable Cars: Link With the Past, which relates their history, portrays 
their idiosyncrasies, and tells of their place in the hearts of San Fran- 
ciscans. A Catuotic Dicest original by Stanley S. Jacobs, who is a 
native. 

Bonaventura Gammarelli, Pope John’s tailor, belongs to a fam- 
ily that has been making clothes for clerics (small, medium, and large) 
for nearly two centuries. “The Holy Father started with us as a young 
priest,” he says. “We even made for him when he was Sergeant Ron- 
calli of the Italian army.” A. R. McElwain tells the colorful story of the 
Gammarelli establishment. 





Ireland: 
A Variety of Paradoves 


The emerald has many a facet 


By Vivian Mercier 


Condensed from the “Commonweal”?* 


ow THAT John Fitzgerald 

Kennedy is President, Amer- 
icans will find it harder than 
ever to believe that there can be 
more than one kind of Irishman. 
In many ways the President is an 
Irish stereotype. He bears a 
Gaelic name and adheres to the 
Roman Catholic faith. He is a 
member of a large and loyal fam- 
ily. We think of him as bodily 
handsome—especially well en- 
dowed with hair, teeth, and jaw- 
bone—and addicted to rough 
sports. Though he has not yet 
revealed himself as conspicuously 
hot-tempered, convivial, or hu- 
morous, Mr. Kennedy presents 
strong claims to consideration as 
an archetypal Irishman. 

Like some other imported 
fauna—such as the horse or the 
starling, for example—the arche- 
typal Irishman thrives rather 


*386 4th Ave., New York City 16. Feb. 17, 1961. 


better in North America than in 
its native habitat. The President 
of Ireland, for example, is an 
American citizen (by birth, at 
least) who does honor to the 
Spanish name of De Valera, his 


© 1961 by the Commonweal Publishing 


Co., Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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father having been a Cuban, al- 
though his mother was Irish. 
What’s more, the new prime min- 
ister of the Republic of Ireland, 
Sean Lemass, comes of Huguenot 
stock (Le Mas was apparently 
the original form of his name). 
Furthermore, the post of Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, not long ago 
filled by a Jew named Robert 
Briscoe, recently passed to a 
Protestant named Maurice Dock- 
rell. 

Ireland is not the monolithic 
Gaelic and Catholic state that its 
friends and foes over here like to 
imagine it. On the contrary, it 
presents such a variety—in race, 
religion, culture, landscape, and 
human personality—that we do 
have every right to speak of not 
one but many Irelands. 

As the westernmost country of 
Europe (Iceland excepted), Ire- 
land became, like California with 
us, the halting place for adven- 
turers from many lands, who 
could advance, or escape, no far- 
ther. 

According to their own ac- 
count, the Gaels who gave Ire- 
land her Celtic culture and 
speech were invaders imposing 
their way of life upon the orig- 
inal inhabitants. In their turn, 
the Gaels sustained a peaceful in- 
vasion headed by that great 
Welshman St. Patrick, who 
brought them Christianity, the 
Latin language, and whatever 
else from Mediterranean culture 
they were then willing to absorb. 


Later, the Vikings made hit- 
and-run raids to plunder Ire- 
land’s fields and abbeys; event- 
ually these Norsemen stayed long 
enough to found many of Ire- 
land’s cities and seaports, Dublin 
included. Later still came the 
Anglo-French, or “Normans,” who 
then filled Ireland with castles, 
bishoprics, and love of poetry, 
among other things. 

Last of all came the English, 
who forced their language, laws, 
and land tenure upon the Irish, 
but failed to impose their reli- 
gion. These same English rather 
belatedly gave Ireland the demo- 
cratic system of government 
which she now upholds proudly 
both at home and in the UN. 

Though Anglo-Norman and Old 
Norse are no longer spoken, Ire- 
land shows considerable linguis- 
tic diversity for such a_ small 
country. The vast majority of the 
people speak English, but in a 
great variety of local accents and 
even of dialects. In the south of 
Ireland they say “small”; in the 
center, “little”; and toward the 
north, “wee.” The number of ac- 
cents found in Irish English 
roughly corresponds to the num- 
ber of dialects once current in 
Gaelic. 

Even to this day there are still 
three dialects in use among the 
60,000 or so native speakers of 
Gaelic: Munster, Connacht, and 
Ulster Irish. Since nearly all aspir- 
ants to government jobs in the 
republic must show proficiency 
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in Gaelic, there is often said to 
be a fourth dialect, Civil Service 
Irish. 

Ireland’s landscape is fully as 
varied as her cultural heritage. 
In County Kerry some of the 
mountains look like miniature 
versions of the Rockies, while on 
Valentia island, a few miles 
away, palm trees grow. Indeed, 
palm trees can be grown in the 
Dublin suburbs (at about the 
same latitude as southern Labra- 
dor). The Curragh of Kildare, 
where the best Irish racehorses 
come from, looks just like the 
prairie states—all the 5,000 acres 
of it. Much of the Irish coast- 


line seems to be rocky and wild 
enough for Scotland or Scandi- 


navia, but there are also Irish 
counties—as Carlow and Meath, 
for instance—which lodk like 
the heart of Southern England; 
nature there has become so do- 
mesticated that fields and flower 
gardens, parks and farms are al- 
most indistinguishable. 

A landscape so diverse could 
not help but produce a wide 
variety of personality types. At 
one end of the scale, Ireland un- 
questionably has had more than 
her fair share of saints, some of 
whom helped to re-Christianize 
and recivilize Western Europe 
after the barbarian invasions. All 
Scotsmen named Malcolm (“Ser- 
vant of Colm”) commemorate 
the name of St. Columba or 
Colm Cille, who brought Chris- 
tianity to the Picts. A saint with 


a similar name, Columban, evan- 
gelized in France and Switzer- 
land before founding his last 
monastery in Italy, at Bobbio. 
Not content with this coals-to- 
Newcastle achievement, Colum- 
ban gave advice to more than 
one Pope about such matters as 
the correct dating of Easter — 
merely the first of many Irish- 
men to feel himself more Cath- 
olic than the Pope. 

St. Fiacre, after whom all the 
Paris horse cabs used to be 
named, was an Irishman, too. 
The district of Brandenburg in 
Germany takes its name from 
Brendan, an Irish saint much 
venerated there in the Middle 
Ages. Actually, there were two 
Irish saints named Brendan, one 
of whom is alleged to have dis- 
covered America. 

A modern Brendan from Ire- 
land, Behan by name, who has 
recently discovered America, 
sometimes appears anxious to 
earn his niche in history as a 
sinner rather than a saint. If he 
ultimately does so, he won’t be 
the first Irishman in that line 
by a long chalk. Every Irish 
saint has had an Irish sinner to 
match, if not two or three. 

What makes the Irish sinner 
peculiarly dangerous is his abil- 
ity to jest about his sins. Oscar 
Wilde said, “I can resist any- 
thing except temptation.” Gar- 
ret More Fitzgerald, the Great 
Earl of Kildare, defended him- 
self against the charge of burning 
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Cashel cathedral in the follow- 
ing words: “I would never have 
done it but I thought the bishop 
was in it!” 

Even if Irish character runs 
the gamut from sinner to saint, 
by way of a number of less spec- 
tacular types in_ between, all 
Irishmen may still have a few 
personality traits in common — 
conviviality, for instance. In a 
poem attributed to St. Brigid, 
that holy and hospitable lady 
wishes for a “great pool of ale” 
that she could offer to the King 
of Kings; “I should like the 
heavenly host,” she says, “to be 
drinking it for all eternity.” St. 
Findchua, when he heard that 
another saint was coming to vis- 
it him with a few companions, 
shouted, “Give them a vessel of 
ale big enough to make 50 men 
drunk, and food enough for 100! 
And if they don’t think that’s 
enough, add more!” 

After such testimony from the 
saints, there is really no need to 
poll the sinners. Yet, with typi- 
cal contrariness, Ireland man- 
ages to be the home of one of 
the world’s great temperance 
movements, founded in the last 
century by Father Theobald 
Mathew. He coined the power- 
ful slogan: “Ireland sober is Ire- 
land free.” It is not his fault 


that the outstretched arm of his 
statue in the main thoroughfare 
of the city of Cork points direct- 
ly to a saloon, or that the sculp- 
tured gesture seems one of exhor- 
tation rather than denunciation. 

Small wonder that Ireland has 
given the world two such mas- 
ters of paradox as Wilde and 
Shaw, for she is herself a land of 
paradoxes, contrasts, and contra- 
dictions. Being already a country 
where the swamps are used for 
fuel and whisky is the Gaelic 
word for water, she cannot rest 
content. It was not enough for 
her that a Jew should become 
Lord Mayor of Dublin and a 
Dubliner chief rabbi of Pales- 
tine, nor that one graduate of 
Trinity college, Dublin, Mr. 
Frederick Boland, should be 
President of the UN _ General 
Assembly while another, Jaja 
Wachuku, heads the Nigerian 
delegation. 

Rest assured that, even with 
an Irishman in the White House 
and an American President of 
Ireland, the Irish appetite for 
paradox cannot long remain ap- 
peased. Where, though, do we go 
from here? Will the future show 
us an Irishman enthroned in the 
Vatican and another in_ the 
Kremlin? On past performance, 
I wouldn’t bet against it. 


A tourist visiting County Wicklow, Ireland, had a local man as a guide. When 
they were inspecting the ruins of an ancient building, the old fellow remarked 
proudly, “And where will ye find a house built in yer own time that has lasted 


as long as that oul’ castle?” 


Irish Digest (May ’60). 





The Ladies 
of 


Soissons (II) 


By Sidney Cunliffe-Owen 


Condensed from the book * 


When the last Catholic King of 
England, James II, was deposed by 
Dutch William and forced to seek 
asylum in France, a small Commun- 
ity of Benedictine nuns who had 
been living at Brentford in Middle- 
sex decided to share his exile. They 
were kindly received by the French 
King Louis XIV, who gave them a 
disused convent at Soissons. He had 
but recently been advised by his 
spiritual counselors to consider his 
last end and obtain all the profession- 
al intercession he could get! 


A” 


great Ladies of Soissons 
prospered exceedingly. A 
very grand event came 
about a year or two before the 
death of Abbess Clare when the 
young Marie-Louise of Austria 
lodged with the Community the 


Continuing the rollicking 
tale of a completely 
legendary Order of nuns 


The English Benedictines prayed 
hard for Louis’ soul, and he in turn 
raised their priory to the status of 
an abbey, and their mother superior 
to the rank of mitered abbess. She was 
thenceforth known as Madame de 
Soissons, and her fully professed 
nuns as Les Dames de Soissons. 

The Order continued to flourish 
until the French Revolution, when it 
became necessary for the Ladies of 
Soissons to seek refuge in Germany. 
With the coming of Napoleon, how- 
ever, the nuns returned to France. 


night before meeting her husband, 
to whom she had been married 
by proxy, at the Palace of Com- 
piegne. This was something! 
Marie-Louise, a very young girl 
who had never left Austria, was 
scared of this country with which 
her father had recently been at 


* © 1960 by Sidney Cunliffe-Owen, and reprinted with the permission of the Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md. 126 pp. $2.95. 
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war, scared of her husband, this 
bumptious little general whom she 
had never seen, who was reputed 
to tweak people’s ears in public 
as a sign of endearment. Napole- 
on, for his part, was also scared 
at the thought of having to marry 
an imperious daughter of the 
Hapsburgs. The abbess accom- 
panied the frightened girl to Com- 
piegne at the latter’s request, and 
there Abbess Clare was able to 
see the Emperor Napoleon. 

She thought him far _better- 
looking than she had ever ima- 
gined. He was short, but he had 
palely romantic classical features, 
fine hands and feet, and he had 
not yet grown stout. She curtsied 
before him, and then stood up, a 
splendid, majestic figure in her 
old age. Her motherly instincts 
prompted her to take this poor 
scared little emperor into her 
arms, but she did not do that. 
She only kissed his hand. He 
thanked her in his_ execrable 
French for looking after his bride. 

This was the climax of Madame 
Clare’s life, and the next year she 
died, having reigned as abbess for 
nearly 40 years. She died mur- 
muring, “Priez pour moi, pauvre 
pecheresse.” 

The Community quietly pros- 
pered during the 19th century. Its 
doings were much less spectacular 
than during the 18th century. The 
life of the nuns was more austere, 
more in keeping with the Rule of 
St. Benedict. They were no longer 
entertained in houses in the town, 
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though they could still be seen 
walking two by two along the 
shady boulevards. 

The emphasis now was on edu- 
cation, and they opened a school 
where languages, literature, han- 
dicrafts, logic, and simple arith- 
metic were taught. They were re- 
spected and loved by the people 
of Soissons, to whom they had by 
now become as permanent a fea- 
ture of the city as the cathedral 
itself. The various revolutions in 
Paris, the July Revolution, the 
Revolution of 1848, and the revo- 
lution which culminated in the 
2nd Empire—these had scarcely 
affected them at all. Napoleon III 
and Eugenie spent a great deal of 
time at Compiegne but they nev- 
er came to Soissons. The Abbess 
Elizabeth once saw Napoleon III 
but was far less impressed than 
her predecessor had been by his 
uncle. A shoddy little man, she 
thought him. 

Nothing stirred the quiet waters 
of their life until the beginning of 
the zoth century and the Dreyfus 
case. Then the waters began to 
boil and bubble. Along came Em- 
ile Combes, who passed the anti- 
Religious laws, and the monks and 
nuns were expelled from France. 

The abbess at the time was the 
Abbess Leonie, a rather weak lit- 
tle woman, small, delicate, and as 
a rule somewhat ineffectual. But 
this time she rose to the occasion 
like a lioness. She went to Paris 
and she sat in Monsieur Combes’ 
waiting room until he came out, 
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though told that she could not 
possibly see him. “What about the 
school?” she asked him. 

The town of Soissons had also 
risen to the occasion. The Ladies 
of Soissons were by now an in- 
stitution of their city, quite apart 
from their religious value. Hard- 
ened anticlerics and agnostics 
signed the monster petition which 
had already been sent to M. 
Combes, threatening all kinds of 
reprisals if their Ladies were sent 
away. M. Combes did not want 
any more riots and disturbances. 
There had been enough already. 
He said, rather wearily, that she 
and her nuns could stay, on two 
conditions: one, that they remain- 
ed strictly enclosed and their cha- 
pel closed to the public; and, two, 
that if necessity forced any of her 
nuns to leave the precincts of the 
convent, they were to go dressed 
in lay clothes. 

The abbess thanked him and 
went away quickly before he 
could change his mind. Thus, the 
Ladies of Soissons were the only 
Religious Community to remain 
in France. The abbess quickly 
designed some suitable lay clothes: 
black hat with a short veil, black 
coat and skirt with white collar 
and cuffs, black gloves, shoes, and 
stockings. The nuns, looking like 
respectable widows, continued to 
parade the town as usual. The 
citizens of Soissons were immense- 
ly proud, first and especially, of 
having routed the government, a 
feat so dear to the heart of every 
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Frenchman always, and secondly, 
of having retained their beloved 
Ladies. 


Ix 1906 THE Abbess Leonie died 
and the greatest event in the his- 
tory of the Community took 
place, though no one realized it 
at the time. A young woman of 
30, Catherine Allieres, was elected 
abbess and became the “Great 
Abbess”—Catherine the Great, as 
she was called by the nuns behind 
her back. She reigned until 1955, 
when she abdicated in favor of 
the present Abbess Eileen. She 
reigned through the anticlerical 
period, the 1914-18 war, and the 
last war. 

The Abbess Catherine was dec- 
orated, with the troops forming a 
hollow square around her, and 
later returned her decorations; she 
fought with bishops and cardinals, 
and won, and with a Primitive 
Methodist officer of the British 
army, and lost; and she lives, a 
revered old lady of 85, in a con- 
vent on the outskirts of Paris with 
leisure to think of it all. 

Until 1914 she faithfully ob- 
served her predecessor’s pact with 
M. Combes. Indeed, she went fur- 
ther, for she allowed no one to 
leave the convent save on urgent 
business. She thought it would 
not be a bad thing if, after two 
centuries of comparative laxity, 
they used this opportunity to 
practice for a while the primitive 
rule of St. Benedict. This notion 
proved fortunate, for, when war 
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broke out in 1914, they were a 
calm, disciplined body ready to 
face whatever the future might 
bring. 

When war broke out the Abbess 
Catherine went up to Paris, and 
waited in Monsieur Clemenceau’s 
anteroom just as her predecessor 
had waited in the anteroom of 
Monsieur Combes. She had _ to 
wait six hours but she would not 
budge. At last Clemenceau ap- 
peared. “What do you want?” he 
said abruptly, scarcely stopping 
and perhaps hoping to escape. But 
the young abbess (and it is curi- 
ous that everyone always thinks 
of the Great Abbess as perman- 
ently old and venerable, when 
during the most spectacular part 
of her reign she was neither, but 
still in her 30’s) was already be- 
tween him and the door. 

“Monsieur le Ministre,” she 
said, “We want to fight pour la 
patrie. We can settle our religious 
differences when the war is over. 
A cet instant la France est en 
danger. The fighting history of 
our Community is a fine one. We 
fought as hospital nurses with our 
King James Stuart in 1688, and 
two of us were killed by cannon 
shot at the Battle of the Boyne. 
The Boche is already near Sois- 
sons; the town will soon be in the 
front line. Permit us to go as a 
hospital unit to the poilus with a 
field ambulance, and care for the 
wounded before they are sent to 
the base.” 

Clemenceau, the hater of nuns, 
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stared at this determined young 
woman. Then after a pause he 
said, “Bon. To the front. But 
nursing only, mind you! No reli- 
gion!” 

“France is the eldest daughter 
of the Church, Monsieur le Min- 
istre. The Church could ill spare 
her eldest daughter, whom she 
needs to look after her.” The ab- 
bess laughed, a wonderfully fresh, 
spontaneous laugh. “Merci, Mon- 
sieur,’ she said. “A bientot! For 
Monsieur will be at the front him- 
self before long, I am certain, and 
perhaps we shall meet.” 

“IT sincerely hope so, Madame, 
and good luck.” 

He shook hands with her grave- 
ly, and she left the room, treading 
on alr. 

Some weeks later she received 
a military movement order telling 
her to report, together with her 
nuns, to the commandant of the 
14th Field Hospital at Breves near 
Soissons. They hurriedly packed 
up the convent and left it to the 
pensionnaires, caretakers, and the 
good Lord to look after, and went 
up the line. 


Pon SEVEN MONTHS they were 
under shellfire. None of them were 
killed but several were wounded. 
Then the French withdrew, and 
the section of the western front 
was taken over by the British. 
The abbess duly reported to her 
new commanding officer. 

“Who the hell are you?” he 
said. “Nuns? French? The Ladies 
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of Soissons? What does it all 
mean? In any case, I don’t want 
any nuns here. Don’t know how 
to nurse, always praying at the 
men, and trying to convert them. 
I’m a Presbyterian meself. We 
have our own nurses, properly 
trained women from Edinburgh. 
You will report back to me at 
4 A.M. tomorrow, when arrange- 
ments will have been made to 
send you down the line. Good 
day to you!” He started rifling 
through his papers and would not 
give her another look. 

The abbess was cowed by 
this ferocious, red-haired savage. 
Throughout the conversation, she 
had not opened her mouth. It 
was the first and last time in her 
long life that she ever suffered de- 
feat, and it taught her a lesson 
she never forgot: namely, take 
the offensive immediately and hit 
hard with all you’ve got: every 
verbal argument, every threat, 
persuasion, cajolement, promise, 
tears, laughter, rhetoric, plain 


quiet fact. Don’t let your oppon- 
ent get a word in edgeways. She 
invariably used this technique on 
later occasions, and bishops, card- 
inals, officials of all kinds, both 
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clerical and lay, went down be- 
fore her like ninepins. 

The next day their horses and 
two carts were waiting outside 
the nuns’ tents. Shellfire was 
heavy. They climbed into the 
carts and were driven slowly away 
over rough shell-pitted tracks 
down to the base, where they were 
put on a train, and after 14 hours 
with nothing to eat or drink they 
arrived at Le Havre. 

A nun was waiting on the plat- 
form. She introduced herself, un- 
smiling, as the prioress of a Bene- 
dictine house near the quays, and 
said the Movement Control had 
sent her a telegram warning her 
to be ready to receive the Abbess 
of Soissons and her Community. 

“T am afraid it will not be at 
all what you are used to, Ma- 
dame,” said the prioress. “We are 
a poor little house. We run a 
school for fishermen’s children and 
we do some work among the poor, 
but we are very poor ourselves, 
and I really don’t know how we 


are going to fit you in. How am I 
going to find room for 60 nuns? I 
am indeed glad you did not come 
in your coach and carriages. What 
we would have done with them, 
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the good Lord only can know.” 

Abbess Catherine reflected sad- 
ly that she would never see horse, 
coach or carriage again. (But she 
did, for the unpredictable British, 
always kinder to animals than hu- 
mans, sent them to safekeeping 
near Paris and they were restored 
to the Community in 1919. Why 
they were not allowed to travel 
with them the abbess never dis- 
covered. ) 

It was autumn. Cold winds 
blew in from the sea. The abbess 
hired a block of flats overlooking 
the harbor and made that her 
convent. There was a church just 
around the corner, which served 
as their chapel. They advertised 
that they gave lessons in dancing 
and deportment, mathematics, lit- 
erature, logic, elementary philos- 
ophy. 

But the abbess was miserable. 
Here they were, refugees from the 
war, all fit and able to fight. She 
used to wander over the sands, 
watching the troopships passing in 
and out of the harbor. “It is like 
a picture by Boudin,” she sighed. 
“What can we do? I hate this 
place which is virtually an English 
camp. In any case, I don’t intend 
that either I or my nuns shall sit 
here twiddling our fingers for 
years until the Yankees have 
come over and won the war for us. 
I shall go and see Clemenceau. He 
is prime minister now. He might 
remember me. If he doesn’t I'll 
remind him.” 

To get to Paris she had to have 
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an order from British Movement 
Control. She was living in a “re- 
stricted area.” She let fly at the 
unfortunate Movement Control 
officer, a Kitchener’s Army volun- 
teer who had never seen a nun be- 
fore. “Sapristi! Ventre Saint Gris! 
Tonnerre! Parbleu, mais c’est trop 
fort! Do I, a Frenchwoman, have 
to ask permission from an English 
officer to go to Paris, my Paris?” 

“In wartime, yes, miss.” 

“C'est insupportable! Then give 
it me, the filthy piece of paper, at 
once.” 

“IT don’t know as ’ow I ought.” 

“Give it me, this instant, then 
get out of here and get out of 
Havre, out of France, all of you, 
all you foul English, and let us 
beat the Boche in our own way! 
You have always been the enemy 
since the Hundred Years’ War.” 

She snatched the pass out of his 
hand before he could stop her and 
whirled out of the room. He mop- 
his brow. 

“These bloody natives!” he ex- 
claimed. “Always so excitable.” 


Onxce AGAIN THE Abbess Cather- 
ine waited in Clemenceau’s ante- 
room, but this time it was at the 
Palais Bourbon and this time she 
had an appointment. 

He greeted her almost affec- 
tionately. “You did great things 
up on the Aisne,” he said. “You 
are all mentioned in dispatches. I 
wish you could have stayed 
there. These English will lose us 
the war. They would have done 
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so already if it had not been for 
Lloyd George, that Welshman. 
When they invent a useful wea- 
pon like the tank, they won't use 
it. Impossible people! Would you 
like to go to Verdun?” 

“Where is that, Monsieur le 
Premier Ministre?” 

“In the Vosges, or thereabouts. 
Not an important section of the 
line at present, but for that very 
reason they need field nurses be- 
cause the fighting fronts have 
drawn all the field-hospital units 
away. 

“But if Marshal Joffre’s autumn 
push fails, then Verdun will be 
where the Germans will try and 
break through.” 

“Good! Let us go quickly then 


to Verdun.” 

So to Verdun they went, and 
it was cold they suffered from 
most in the tents at night up at 
those heights. The line was very 


quiet: desultory shelling, acci- 
dents, but no wounded. 

But Joffre’s push failed and 
down came the Germans to Ver- 
dun in a counterattack, like a 
swarm of bees. The place was 
turned into a fortress and the 
field hospital transferred to the 
dungeons of one of Vauban’s old 
forts, deep underground. 

The nuns did not like this. 
They preferred to see what was 
happening. The abbess arranged 
for parties of them to accompany 
the wounded on their dangerous 
overland journey through an in- 
ferno of bombardment down to 
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the base. They made the return 
journey each day with relieving 
troops in lorries. Three nuns were 
killed. Eight were wounded. The 
abbess herself made the trip as 
often as she could. 

The presence of these nuns was 
a source of great moral help to 
the poilus. Just as they had be- 
come in Soissons in more peace- 
ful times a symbol of something, 
people hardly knew what, a kind 
of mascot, so that even the anti- 
clericals had petitioned against 
their expulsion, so now, at Ver- 
dun, they became a kind of talis- 
man for the soldiers, no matter 
how contemptuous of religion 
many of them may have been. 
“Si les bonnes soeurs nous ac- 
compagnent, mous  arriverons 
sains et saufs,” they used to say. 

No matter how violent the 
shelling, they would lie quietly on 
the stretchers as long as one of 
the nuns was walking beside 
them. To all of them the abbess 
was a kind of goddess. Her quick 
wit, gift of repartee, sense of hu- 
mor, courage and evident patriot- 
ism, deep religious faith, splen- 
did character and presence en- 
deared her to all, officers and 
men. 

At last the tide of battle re- 
ceded. “J/s ne passeront pas,” the 
French soldiers had said, nor had 
they. One cold blustery morning, 
in the most beautiful square in 
Europe, the Place Stanislaus at 
Nancy, built by a Polish king 
who was also a Duke of Lor- 
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raine, the infantry was all formed 
into a hollow square. 

Crowds lined the barriers be- 
hind the troops and filled the 
stately 18th-century palaces a- 
round the square. At noon a band 
played the Marseillaise, trump- 
ets blew, flags were unfurled, and 
onto the parade ground marched 
General Petain and a glittering 
staff. 

At the opposite end of the 
square, huddled together against 
the cold wind and trying to pre- 
vent their veils from being blown 
across their faces, were a group of 
nuns, looking very small against 
this vast and imposing back- 


ground of palaces, soldiers in 


the ceremonial uniform, crowds, 
bands, and generals in full dress 
wearing orders and decorations. 

There was a moment’s silence, 
and then a voice rang out: “Ma- 
dame Catherine Alliéres, Lady 
Abbess of the Benedictines of 
Soissons!” 

The abbess emerged from the 
group and in complete silence 
made her dignified crossing of the 
great square to where General 
Petain was waiting with his staff. 
She felt her knees trembling, but 
there was no outward sign of this 
in her demeanor as she walked 
across the square with grace and 
dignity. 

She stood before General Pe- 
tain at last, clasping her veil, 
which kept floating out behind 
her on the wind. The general 
stepped forward. The drums 
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rumbled a greeting and the trum- 
pets sounded a fanfare. 

“Vous avez bien merite de la 
patrie, Madame,” said Petain, 
and pinned the Croix de Guerre 
with palms and the Pour le Me- 
rite cross upon the abbess’ breast. 
Thus she became the first, and 
last, woman ever to receive these 
battle honors. 

Then Petain, a good Catholic, 
knelt down and kissed her ring 
before standing up and giving her 
the traditional accolade on both 
cheeks. “C’est la premiere fots 
que jat embrasse une religieuse,” 
he said with a twinkle in his eye. 

The silence was now broken 
by a roar of applause from the 
crowd. The abbess, with tears in 
her eyes, turned and gestured to- 
ward the little group of her 
nuns, huddled away there across 
the vast square. “C’est pour el- 
les!” she kept exclaiming, point- 
ing to the medals on her breast. 

She saw that they were all 
waving their handkerchiefs and 
cheering her with the crowd. She 
bowed to the general, and, turn- 
ing, walked slowly back to join 
them, very slowly in order not 
to lose her dignity by falling 
down, for her knees had gone to 
jelly. 

As soon as she reached the 
shelter of the group, who sur- 
rounded her, congratulating, and 
hid her from the crowd, she 
broke down and wept violently. 
“Oh, my children, my children! 
God is vindicated in his own good 
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time! Ten years ago there were 
no Religious in France except our- 
selves, and now the army and 
the whole people of this liberated 
city turn out with ceremony to 
watch a Community of nuns re- 
ceive the two highest battle hon- 
ors to be won in France!” 


Tue RETURN OF the Commun- 
ity to Soissons was a scene of 
wild rejoicing, exceeding that of 
their return from Aachen over 
a century before. That had been 
a return from flight and this a 
return from fight. There was a 
difference. 

They found the convent half 
ruined by shellfire and neglect. 
But every tradesman and crafts- 
man in the town and every gard- 
ener and market gardener, and 
every plasterer and painter, and 
every artist, and every priest, 
turned to and helped them, and 
in a few years the convent look- 
ed much as it had before. 

Abbess Catherine was middle- 
aged now, inclined to stoutness, 
but a fine figure of a woman still, 
a figure of consummate dignity. 
Her normal expression was mild 
and benevolent, but she was cap- 
able of irony, sarcasm, plain an- 
ger, and a quiet disapproval 
which her nuns found the most 
frightening of all. She was, of 
course, a famous heroine from 
one end of France to the other, 
and was always being asked to 
preside over this and that, to 
take the chair here and there, to 
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speak at such and such a ban- 
quet. She invariably refused. 

“We must devote much time 
to prayer,” she said, “praying for 
France that she may be spared 
the even worse horrors that seem 
to be in store for her in the near 
future.” 

For Soissons is not far from 
the German frontier. One of the 
few excursions the abbess had 
made was to Paderborn in Ger- 
many, where the sexennial con- 
gress of mitered abbesses was 
held. These princely ladies came 
from all parts of Germany, from 
Hungary, Poland, Austria, Italy, 
Spain, and one from England. 
They were entertained by their 
opposite numbers, the prince- 


bishops of the Rhineland, and 


welcomed by the older people of 
the district. But it was noticed 
that most of the young people, 
many of whom wore brown 
shirts, were openly hostile. The 
Fuhrer had said that never again 
would he allow a meeting of these 
meddlesome Religious to be held 
within the 3rd Reich. 

The abbess returned to Sois- 
sons downcast, and ordered her 
nuns to make a novena for peace. 
But there was no peace, and in 
1940, when the abbess had passed 
her 60th birthday, the Germans 
invaded France. All through the 
previous winter of the “phony 
war,” the abbess had sent her 
nuns in batches to take courses 
in nursing which were being held 
at Rheims. When the war of 
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movement began, her nuns were 
up in the front line at once, train- 
ed, with their tents and field hos- 
pital, headed by their abbess. 

But they had not been there 
long when the French army 
quietly melted away! One day 
they were there, with the Bel- 
gians not far away. The next day 
all were gone. 

“Well, I’m not going to be tak- 
en prisoner by the Boche and 
spend years locked up in some 
stuffy German convent,” declared 
the abbess. “The army has gone, 
and we will go also.” She still had 
no idea that the army had run 
away, because French soldiers in 
her day did not ever do such a 
thing. 

But when the Community got 
onto the highway and saw the 
streams of refugees and noticed 
how many men in uniform were 
among them, they began to have 
doubts. 

Suddenly into the chaos came 
the sound of troops marching 
with regular step, of orders giv- 
en, of disciplined soldiers ap- 
proaching. Their hearts rose. 

But the troops were British. 
Abbess Catherine, remembering 
her treatment in the previous 
war, 25 years before, at the hands 
of the’ British, viewed them 
doubtfully. However, they were 
obviously a resolute band of men 
come there to fight the Germans, 
so she turned and followed them. 


They made for Soissons! The 


nuns had been all this while not 
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far from home, for their field 
hospital had been situated at 
Bréves, only eight miles outside 
the town. The abbess immediate- 
ly hurried up to the command- 
ing officer, a colonel, and offered 
him the convent buildings as a 
billet. 

He was about to answer her 
rather abruptly, and to say that 
his billeting officer had already 
arranged all that, when he saw 
the two ribbons on her breast. 

“Excuse me, Madame, but I 
see you are wearing the Croix de 
Guerre with palms and the Pour 
le Merite cross.” He looked per- 
plexed. He was a stickler for pro- 
fessional etiquette in matters 
such as the correct wearing of 
medals. “Is it in memory of some 
relative ‘that you wear them, 
though you shouldn’t? They are 
pretty things,” he added half to 
himself. He collected medals of 
the period of the Peninsular war. 

“T won them at the Battle of 
Verdun, mon colonel,” said the 
abbess, “or rather my gallant 
nuns won them, and I, as their 
abbess, wear them. As you right- 
fully say, I should not. Rather, 
they should.” 

“Who gave them to you?” 

“Field-Marshal Petain, mon 
colonel.” 

“He is to be head of the new 
government, did you know?” 

The abbess’ face lit up. “Mais 
non! I did not know. Oh, then 
France is saved.” 

“T don’t know about that. The 
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government is a long way off, at 
Bordeaux, and rumor has it they 
are going to North Africa. Do 
you know what we are here for?” 

“To fight Germans, I hope,” 
said the abbess. 

“Yes, of course, but only in a 
rear-guard action, to cover the re- 
treat of the French army and 
our own to the coast, where we 
hope to give them time to em- 
bark for England.” 

“The French army evacuating 
France?” The abbess was thun- 
derstruck. 

“Yes, some to England, some 
to North Africa, hoping to live 
and fight another day. A certain 
Colonel de Gaulle is going to or- 
ganize a Free French fighting 
force in London.” 

“La France abandonnee par 
des Francais! Impossible!” de- 
clared the abbess. “What, then, 
can we do? We are a field-hos- 
pital unit, with fully trained 
nurses. We have fought in this 
war, and in the last, and we 
started fighting at the Battle of 
the Boyne in 1690.” 

“Good heavens!” said the col- 
onel, who spoke excellent idio- 
matic French with a strong Eng- 
lish accent, and who used to 
spend his leave in France on gas- 
tronomic tours before the war 
and was therefore a civilized per- 
son. “What a record! So you 
came from England originally?” 

“Yes, though we are now com- 
pletely French. When King 
James II had been to Scotland 
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and failed to make the rising 
known as the ’15, he departed for 
Rome, where he remained. Then 
we came under the protection of 
King Louis XIV and became af- 
filiated to the French Congrega- 
tion of Benedictines.” 

“Well now,” said the colonel, 
“I’m glad you told me this. You 
can, of course, stay here in 
France. The Germans, almost 
certainly, are going to occupy the 
country, not just Paris as in 
1870, but the whole of France, 
and Petain is going to be forced 
to come to some sort of accom- 
modation with them. 

“They will not, I think, both- 
er you and your nuns, but there 
will be no fighting for you. There 
will be nothing you can do to- 
wards the liberation of your 
country. If you want to fight 
you must come to the only place 
left where Frenchmen are _pre- 
paring to fight, preparing for the 
day when they will return and 
liberate their country.” 

“You mean, go to England, 
mon colonel?” 

“T mean just that. It is highly 
irregular, but I think I can get 
you onto a fishing boat which 
will take you across the Channel 
and land you in England.” 

“Quitter la France—ah, mais 
crest dur.” 

“Ts it harder than to watch 
France helpless beneath the feet 
of the Boche, to see Hitler and 
Goering strutting down _ the 
Champs-Elysees?” 
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The abbess hid her face in her 
hands. “No,” she said in a 
nye voice, “it is not hard- 

And do you really think we 
shall come back? And soon?” 

“T don’t know how soon, but 
sooner or later, yes, you will come 
back and the 3rd Reich will be 
utterly destroyed. Norwegians, 
Dutch, Poles, Frenchmen—they 
have all come to join us in Eng- 
land. We have our New Zealand- 
ers, Australians, Canadians, and 
South Africans. The Americans 
are making things for us that we 
need. We command the sea and 
we shall soon command the air. 
Germany, so triumphant at pres- 
ent, is doomed.” 

“Very well, I come with you, 
mon colonel, | go to your coun- 
try, but on the understanding 
that I come back and fight.” 

He smiled at this fierce old 
lady and her vehemence, and 
kissed her hand. “Come _ with 
me,” he said. 


So THE ABBESS and her nuns 
embarked on a fishing boat at 


Honfleur for England, just as 
their predecessors had embarked 
in a fishing boat at Westport in 
Mayo for France. The colonel, in 
his admiration of the woman, had 
moved heaven and earth (mean- 
ing Whitehall, which functions as 
both in time of war) and ar- 
rangements had been made for 
the Community to be accommo- 
dated on arrival in England. 
They were to go to a convent of 
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Benedictine nuns in Middlesex. 
“That’s where they started from 
a couple of centuries and more 
ago; that’s where they had bet- 
ter go back to,” said Whitehall. 
If she had not been so upset 
at the turn of events in France, 
almost mentally paralyzed with 
shock, the abbess would have en- 
joyed the voyage in the practic- 
ally open fishing boat to Eng- 
land. The strong tides of the 
Channel plus a_ strong breeze 
caused short steep seas, and the 
boat lurched up and down. Most 
of the nuns were desperately ill, 
but the abbess, whose first ex- 
perience of a sea voyage this 
was, had no qualms whatever. 
Firmly wedged on deck in a 
spot selected for her by the skip- 
per, she sat hour after hour mo- 
tionless, sometimes reading her 
Office, and often gazing out up- 
on the waste of waters, where 
now and then another boat, also 
carrying refugees to England, 
would come into sight. Of planes, 
Allied or German, she saw no 
sign. They were all over Dunkirk. 
At last the Isle of Wight and 
the Needles lighthouse came into 
view, and later, in a cold damp 
dawn, they were sailing up 
Southampton Water and the ab- 
bess was looking at England for 
the first time. Her first impres- 
sions were not disagreeable. It 
looked trim, neat, relaxed, com- 
fortable. 
The docks at Southhampton 


were sleepy in the early morning 
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light. Little work seemed to be 
going on. 

Officials were waiting for her 
at the docks. They were given 
permits to land and told to pre- 
sent themselves at the local po- 
lice station on arrival. They 
drove up to London in two com- 
fortable buses and the chief im- 
pression they got, after the ter- 
rible confusion and misery of 
France, was that England was 
not at war at all. 

Three hours later, about 9 
A.M., they arrived at the priory. 
“This is your home,” the abbess 
explained, with a trace of irony 
in her voice. “This is where we 


started from in 1688. It was from 
fled to France, via Ire- 


here we 
land.” 

The prioress, who had been no- 
tified of their arrival only late 
the night before and was at her 
wits’ end where to put them, re- 
ceived them somewhat ungra- 
ciously. 

“T don’t know who you are or 
where you come from,” she said. 
“I suppose you are French. All 
I have been told is that I have 
to look after you, and where I 
am going to put you or how I 
am going to feed you, I simply 
don’t know. You will have to go 
to the Town Hall after you have 
been to the police station, and 
get ration cards.” 

The abbess, whose English was 
not very good, understood only 
half of what the woman said. In 
her inner ear she still heard the 
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persistent and melancholy wail- 
ing of the gulls, which had seem- 
ed to her, as she listened to them 
off the Needles. like the souls of 
all the French men and women 
who would be lost during this 
war. 

“Where we come from?” she 
said. She pulled herself together, 
trying to be dignified and ami- 
able. “We come from here.” She 
gave an ingratiating little laugh. 
“We left here for France with 
King James II in 1688, and we 
have been abroad ever since.” 

“Ah! You were the ones who 
ratted!” exclaimed the prioress. 

“Ratted? What means ratted?” 
asked the abbess. 

“How did a convent manage 
to exist at all at such a date, in 
England?” asked the prioress sus- 
piciously, omitting completely 
to enlighten the abbess on the 
subject of “ratting.” 

“Because King James II was 
a Catholic, openly, and his broth- 
er and predecessor on the throne, 
Charles II, secretly. Before that, 
in the days of Cromwell, we were 
governesses in Catholic houses, 
serving maids, anything. 

“When Henrietta Maria was 
queen to Charles I we came out 
of hiding, but before that we 
were in hiding and disguise from 
Elizabeth. During her _ sister 
Mary’s reign we were a args 
once more. We were founded 1 
1140 and flourished until the Ref. 
ormation. You see, I tell you 
your own history backwards!” 
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She gave another little laugh. 

The prioress became a little 

more gracious. For these were the 
true descendants of the priory, 
and she beheld them with awe as 
the inheritors of an immensely 
long tradition. They themselves 
had only been formed after the 
passing of the Catholic Emanci- 
pation bill at the beginning of 
the 19th century. They were 
really interlopers, and this made 
the prioress’ position still more 
awkward. She was inferior to the 
abbess in rank, this was not her 
rightful home, the abbess and her 
Community were refugees, and 
yet her first duty was towards 
the welfare of her own Commun- 
ity. 
The abbess guessed something 
of what was passing through her 
mind. “We shall not be here long,” 
she said. “We are shortly going 
off to fight, when the Free French 
invade their own country.” 

“Fight!” exclaimed the prior- 
ess. “Nuns don’t fight!” 

“We do!” exclaimed the ab- 
bess. “We fought in Ireland in 
1688, after Sedan in 1870, in 
1914, at Verdun, where I re- 
ceived these on behalf of the 
Community” (she drew back the 
folds of her cloak and revealed 
her ribbons sewn on to her hab- 
it), “and in this war we have 
fought until now.” 

“How ‘fought’?” 
tonished prioress. 

“Field Ambulance unit,” said 
the abbess tersely. 


asked the as- 
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“Well, well,” was all the prior- 
ess, completely at a loss by now, 
could find to say. 


Lire WAS EXCEEDINGLY uncom- 
fortable at the priory. The Ab- 
bess Catherine was quite certain 
they would not be able to stand 
it much longer. “Ce mn’est pas 
convenable pour les Dames de 
Soissons,”’ was a complaint she 
frequently heard. 

It made her angry. “There is 
a war on,” she told her nuns, 
“and you must muck in like ev- 
eryone else.” (The abbess’ Eng- 
lish was likely to be startling, 
since she had picked it up from 
listening to the troops at Le 
Havre during the first war.) 

The food was indeed disgust- 
ing, the abbess had to admit. Not 
only was it rationed, but it was 
vilely cooked and unappetizing- 
ly served, with nearly everything 
drowned in a foul concoction call- 
ed Winchester sauce. 

One day the climax was reach- 
ed. “Quw’est-ce qui c'est?” inquir- 
ed the abbess, gazing at her plate. 

“Spotted dog,’ answered the 
prioress. 

The abbess gave an eldritch 
shriek, like an express train en- 
tering a tunnel, and rising to her 
feet, “Ne mangez pas, mes en- 
fants,” she cried. “N’y touchez 
pas! Venez!” 

Outside the refectory she ex- 
plained to her horrified nuns that 
the British were so short of food 


that they had just been offered 
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spotted dog, c’est a dire, dogs 
with la petite verole, who had 
had to be killed off. No, they 
must never eat in this convent 
again. They would be poisoned! 
She thereupon gave her nuns per- 
mission to go, two by two, to An- 
tionelli’s Italian restaurant in the 
High Street where the food was 
delicious. 

Signor Antionelli was a good 
Catholic, and soon came to an 
arrangement with the abbess by 
which her nuns dined and lunch- 
ed for a fixed price in a private 
room upstairs. He saw to it that 
they each had a half bottle of 
wine each day to drink. Never- 
theless, the French nuns eating 
in a restaurant caused comment 
among the Catholics of Middle- 
sex. 

“T cannot have this,” said the 
prioress. “The situation is becom- 
ing intolerable.” 

“What do you expect us to 
do?” asked the abbess. She had 
just returned, discouraged, from 
a visit to the Free French head- 
quarters, where they held out no 
hope that her Community would 
be required to form a field-ambu- 
lance unit as yet. 

“St. Benedict,” she observed to 
the prioress, “divided our time 
into Laborare et Orare. We can- 
not pray all the time. We do say 
our Office, add many extra pray- 
ers, make novenas, spend long 
hours on our knees in chapel, but 
we must have some work to do as 
well. Give us work, I pray you!” 
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“Alas,” wailed the prioress. “I 
wish I could, but I don’t see my 
way to set about it.” 

“Feckless woman,” thought the 
abbess, then said, “Do you not 
understand how desperate it is 
for my nuns? They don’t know 
a word of your language and 
none of your nuns speak French. 
They would like to be friends, 
of course.” 

“Oh, no! They think they are 
too grand for us! The Ladies of 
Soissons! All Dames, indeed! And 
you expect people to kneel and 
kiss your ring!” 

“There is no need to be rude,” 
said the abbess, and left the 
room. 

The prioress rushed to the tele- 
phone and called the secretary 
of a prelate who occasionally visi- 
ted the convent. 

“This cannot continue,” she 
cried. “These French nuns must 

O. 

“They are corrupting my poor 
girls. They drink wine, they eat 
in restaurants, they laugh and 
chatter in public, they laze about 
on seats in the public gardens, 
they give themselves great airs, 
especially Madame _ Catherine, 
and they must go!” 

The result of this was a visit 


from the bishop. 


yo PRIORESS INTRODUCED Ab- 


bess Catherine and _ discreetly 
withdrew. The abbess’ secretary 
sat taking shorthand notes in a 
dark corner. It was Madame 
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Catherine’s invariable rule that 
whenever any conversation likely 
to affect the future of the con- 
vent took place, Madame Ybru 
should take shorthand notes of 
it. 

The bishop stood waiting in 


silence, the hand on which glit- 
tered the episcopal ring  out- 
stretched. The abbess similarly 
stood, her hand also outstretched, 
and also decorated with a glitter- 
ing ring. 

“It is for you to kneel to me, 
Monseigneur,” said the abbess 
quietly. Nothing like demoraliz- 
ing your opponent from the start. 

“I beg your pardon,” cried the 
startled bishop. “Since when do 
I have to kneel to a woman?” 

“Since the 5th century, Mon- 
seigneur, a bishop kneels to a 
mitered abbess.” 

“Good heavens! To a what?” 

“A mitered abbess, sir.” 

“Never heard of them.” 

“Well, there are plenty about. 
There is one in England, at Stan- 
brook. They possess the _privi- 
leges, but not the powers, of a 
prince-bishop.” 

“A what?” 
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“A prince-bishop—like Trier, 
Speyer, Mainz.” 

“Oh! Germans! We don’t have 
prince-bishops in England.” 

For a moment the abbess lost 
her temper. “Oh, you don’t have 
anything in England! I know 


that! But you do have a prince- 
bishop, at Durham.” 

“How in heaven’s name do you 
know?” 

“T have been reading books in 
the prioress’ dreary library be- 
cause I have nothing better to 
do,” said the abbess. “I pray 14 
hours a day but I can’t do more 
than that.” 

The two antagonists glared at 
one another. Then the abbess 
burst into her full, rich laugh. 
“Let us both sit down,” she said, 
“and neither kneel to the other, 
and compose ourselves for our 
discussion. Dame Ybru, some tea 
for the bishop.” 

They sat down facing one an- 
other and Madame Ybru return- 
ed almost immediately with the 
tea which the prioress had been 
preparing for His Lordship, and 
also with a half bottle of white 
wine. 
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” 


“This is my tipple,” announced 
the abbess, waving the bottle a- 
loft in front of the startled bish- 
op. 
rMy English not right,” she 
added, seeing his face go red. 
“You must excuse me. I learned 
it with the British Tommies in 
the 1914 war.” 

“What were you doing with 
the British Tommies in the Ist 
World War?” intoned the bewild- 
ered bishop. 

She told him. She gave him a 
succinct account of the doings of 
the Ladies of Soissons during the 
last 250 years. He began to ad- 
mire her. They were by now 
much better friends. 

“But you must find us a tem- 
porary home,” she _ concluded. 
“We are much too crowded up 
here. There simply is not room. 
We must have a home where we 
can live as a Community and fol- 
low the Rule. It will only be 
temporary, for as soon as we are 
ready, we French I mean, they 
will send for us to go and fight.” 

The bishop had not the heart 
to tell this gallant old woman 
that her fighting days were done 
(she was 65); and that, without 
their abbess to manage things, 
the Community would never be 
allowed to go out nursing at the 
front on its own. 

“T will see if we can find you 
somewhere,” he said. They shook 
hands and parted on the most 
friendly terms. 

It was about three weeks later 
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that Madame Catherine received 
a summons to an audience with a 
very high-ranking prelate, indeed. 

The bishop was apprehensive 
about this. He warned his superi- 
or that she was an extraordinary 
woman, who evidently had long 
enjoyed a unique reputation in 
France and, both on account of 
this and on account of the fact 
that she was a mitered abbess, was 
accustomed to a degree of defer- 
ence which the English were not 
accustomed to bestow. Also that 
she had learned English from the 
Tommies in the 1914 war, and 
His Grace must not be shocked 
by some of the things she said. 

“Not a bit,” said the archbish- 
op. “It will give me nestalgia for 
my days as an army chaplain in 
that same war.” 

The bishop then tried to ex- 
plain about mitered abbesses and 
their pretensions, but the arch- 
bishop cut him short. 

“I know all about them,” he 
said. “I have come across a num- 
ber of them in various places, and 
a formidable set of ladies they 
are. I am glad there are not more 
of them. Yours sounds typical.” 

At that moment Madame 
Catherine, followed by her dis- 
creet shadow, Dame Ybru, with 
notebook and pencil, was ushered 
into the presence. The bishop 
held his breath. 


Sue WENT STRAIGHT down on 
both knees at the archbishop’s 
feet, and humbly kissed his ring. 
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He looked over her bent head at 
the bishop and winked. She was 
going to be tractable. 

He raised her to her feet. “Ah, 
Monseigneur!” she cried out. 
“Comme il est bon de vous voir!” 

The archbishop returned her 
compliment in_ perfect French, 
idiomatic and correct, but with 
a strong British accent. He was 
very fond of France and spent 
his holidays there. 

“Come and sit down,” he said, 
and led her to a chair. The bish- 
op also sat, with a sigh of relief. 
Dame View, in the shadows, lick- 
ed her pencil. 

“T have ordered some of your 
own ‘tipple,’” he said as a ser- 


vant brought in two glasses and 
a bottle of wine. “Tea’s coming 


up for you, old man,” he said 
to the bishop. ‘ ‘I know that you’re 
not a winebibber. I confess I am 
when I get the chance.” 

“Eh bien,’ he said to the ab- 
bess, “I have good news for you. 
I have a house for you, a large 
house, a beautiful house, a cha- 
teau.” 

“Ah, Monseigneur, comme vous 
etes bon!” Impulsively the ab- 
bess got to her feet and, seizing 
his hands, kissed them, one after 
the other. The bishop held his 
breath for a moment, then let out 
a sigh of relief. 

“This beautiful chateau is in 
Ireland,” continued the archbish- 
op. 

For a moment, the abbess was 
too stupefied to do anything but 
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gasp. Then she gave vent to a 
prolonged wail, of such power and 
intensity as to bring the chaplain 
hurrying in, convinced either that 
the abbess had fainted or that 
the bishop in a moment of uncon- 
trollable exasperation had mur- 
dered her. 

“Trelande!” she howled. “La fin 
du monde! Pays brutal et incon- 
nu! Forgotten! We shall be for- 
gotten! And is not Ireland neu- 
tral? How can we fight from Ire- 
land?” 

The archbishop handed her 
the wine glass. She sipped its con- 
tents and felt better. 

“It is an astonishing piece of 
luck,” he continued. “I was at 
my wits’ end where to put you 
when—truly, the finger of God 
is in it—I received a letter from 
a very famous singer, a great 
Catholic. Many years ago, one 
of our English millionaires built 
this mansion in Ireland. He lav- 
ished on it vast sums of money. 
It has lakes stocked with trout, 
it has the finest arboretum in the 
country, it has its own sea bath- 
ing, and many farms and cot- 
tages and properties of all kinds, 
as well as a large church in the 
grounds. 

“Well, he overspent himself 
and went bankrupt, and the fa- 
mous singer bought the property 
for a song—oh dear! I did not 
intend that obvious facetiousness 
—he now finds, poor fellow, that 
he is dying. He has no heirs, so 
has made the generous gift of this 
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mansion to any Religious Com- 
munity in need of it, preferably 
one driven from its home by the 
war. The cardinal in Ireland 
could find no applicants, so wrote 
to me, and I immediately 
thought of you, and have wired 
him to say that you are coming.” 

“But Ireland—we cannot go to 
Ireland.” 

“Why not? Some connoisseurs 
of such things say it is the most 
beautiful country in the world.” 

“But one cannot live on scen- 
ery.” 


“The food The 


is excellent. 


Irish are great gastronomes. The 
butter and the cheese, to name 
only two things, are superb in 
quality, and the Irish know how 


to cook.” 

The abbess looked slightly mol- 
lified. 

“They are the oldest Christian 
civilization in Europe,” continued 
the archbishop. “It is true that 
the best of their writers and art- 
ists. are, or were, Protestants, and 
came over to England to work, 
but there is an atmosphere of 
culture in Ireland far more ob- 
viously than in England, though 
I admit that at times eccle- 
siastical pressure is a trifle se- 
vere.” 

The abbess, pondering, said 
nothing. 

“A coach has been reserved for 
you on the boat train from Eus- 
ton tomorrow night,” continued 
the archbishop. 

“The boat train? What boat?” 
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cried the abbess. “Another cross- 
ing of the ocean! My nuns could 
not stand it. Are we to be sepa- 
rated by two oceans from 
France? But it is really the Fin- 
isterre, this Jrelande!” 

“It is halfway to America.” 

“Quelle horreur! I wish to be 
on the doorstep of Europe, no 
farther.” 

“Well, there it is. You won’t 
be on a fishing boat, but on a 
big comfortable ship.” 

“But how shall we live? With 
what money? Do they use money 
in Ireland, or cowrie shells?” 

“You can let the fishing rights 
on the two lakes, for large sums 
of money. You can charge a shill- 
ing to see the arboretum. You 
own a summer hotel on the sea- 
shore. 

“You own farms also, and other 
properties, including two villages. 
The house is large enough for 
you to take in paying guests, as 
you did at Soissons. There is no 
food rationing in Ireland.” 

The abbess’ face lit up. If there 
was money to be made, that was 
not so bad. Her frugal and ac- 
quisitive French mind was al- 
ready calculating what their in- 
come would be. 

She turned to the archbishop. 
“Eh bien, Monseigneur, vous etes 
un ange to take all this trouble. 
We will pray for you every day, 
and you must pray for us, poor 
exiles, speaking only French—by 
the way, what language do they 
speak in Ireland?” 
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“English. Though they have a 
strange uncouth language of their 
own, they seldom use it. Certain- 
ly I will remember you every day 
at Mass.” 

The archbishop led the abbess 
gently to the door. She knelt to 
receive his final benediction, rose 
and bowed to the bishop, then, 
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followed by a scurrying shadow 
clutching a notebook to its bos- 
om, she retired. 

The archbishop heaved a sigh 
of relief and finished the bottle 
of wine. Primly, the bishop pour- 
ed himself another cup of tea. 
Both prelates looked satisfied. 

(To be continued) 


ANSWERS TO NEW WORDS FOR YOU (Page 82) 


. ingenuous (in-jen-u-us) 


. generous (jen-er-us) 


. engender (en-jen-der) 
. genteel (jen-teel) 


. generalize (jen-er-al-ize) 


. miscegenation (mis-a-ja-nay-shun) 
. generator (jen-er-a-ter) 

. genre (zhahn-r) 

. degeneration (de-jen-er-a-shun) 

. geniality (jeen-yal-a-ty) 

. indigenous (in-dij-a-nus) 


. progeny (proj-a-ny) 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: 


b) Originally of honorable birth, 
now candid, artless, or naive. 


g) Liberal; exhibiting qualities re- 
garded as belonging to high 
birth; magnanimous. 


a) To cause to develop; to come 
into being. 


f) Excessively polite or stylish; 
“of superior birth”; elegant. 


To make vague or indefinite 
statements; “derive particu- 
lars.” 


Marriage between members of 
different races. 


Apparatus for creating elec- 
tricity, gas, or steam; a dynamo. 


A kind or type, said of works 
of literature or art. 


A growing or becoming worse; 
deterioration. 


Cheerful friendliness; quality 


creating cordiality. 


Native; inborn; growing or pro- 
duced naturally. 


Offspring; descendants; issue. 


good; 8 correct: fair. 














DOGS, CATS & CAMERAS 





“Doesn’t pay to worry 
—it causes wrinkles,” 


Photographer Mary Eleanor 
Browning has taken pictures of 
hundreds of cats and dogs in her 
New York studio, says she never 
fails to be surprised at their reac- 
tions. “Dogs take direction well 
but cats do the unexpected,” she 
claims. What is even more fun, 
to her thinking, are the titles peo- 
ple give to her pictures. We've 
tried our hand at captioning this 
selection of her favorite animal 
photos. Now why don’t you? 


“Of course 

you wear white 
& gloves to a 

catnip tea!” 





“Don’t you think ears show character?” “Frankly, TV shows 
just bore me.” 


a” 


“I understand that the family rate is much cheaper... . 











“Hold steady—I think I see a spot on your nose.” 


“The way you act, you'd think we were Siamese twins.” 








Thomas Jefferson Miley 


of 
Manhattan 


He is a clock watcher 
because New York City is 
so full of a number of things 


By Frank P. Thomas 


O* THE DESK from which he 


runs the Commerce & In- 
dustry association of New York, 
a voice of business representing 
some 3,500 companies with near- 
ly 1 million workers, Thomas 
Jefferson Miley keeps before him 
an unusual trinket. It is a paper- 
weight in the form of a miniature 
tombstone. Inscribed on it are the 
words: “RELAX—IT’S LATER THAN 
YOU THINK.” 

Miley is a tall, energetic Irish- 
man who has packed three ordin- 
ary lives into one. He came up 
the hard way from a tenement on 
Manhattan’s East Side and knows 
nothing about relaxing. He is 
variously described by friends and 
business associates as “a Mexican 
jumping bean,” “a whirling der- 
vish with an itch,” and “the kind 
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Miley 


of a man who will hail two taxi- 
cabs and then run off between 
them.” 

Far from lost on him, though, is 
the latter part of the inscription 
about the lateness of the hour. 
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Miley makes a fetish of time. He 
measures every precious hour of it 
on the gold watch he frequently 
yanks from his vest pocket. His 
meetings and appointments begin 
and end on the dot. His idea- 
bubbling mind fills his life to the 
brim with activity. Now, at 64, 
after going through many strug- 
gles, he still sees much ahead that 
he hopes to do. 

Miley recently returned to the 
Church after going through a long 
ordeal of doubt. “I’m running,” he 
says. “I want to get to the gate. 
The years I was away were mean- 
ingless. I want to make up for 
them.” 

No life like Miley’s could be 
meaningless. As working head of 
the C & I association for the last 
20 years he has had a front-row 
seat on practically everything that 
happened in New York. He and 
his 80-man staff grapple with a 
multitude of day-to-day problems 
raised by member companies. At 
any moment his mind may jump 
from workmen’s compensation, 
transportation, or new legislation, 
to wage rates, absenteeism, or 
plans for the upcoming New York 
World’s Fair. 

Miley’s range of contacts is 
enormous. He knows _ between 
3,000 and 4,000 business and labor 
leaders and city and state officials 
on a first-name basis. 

He is asked to serve on dozens 
of national, state, and local com- 
mittees dealing with such matters 
as employment, the handicapped, 
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safety, polio, civil defense, and 
juvenile problems. And Miley 
doesn’t believe in just being a 
name on somebody’s letterhead. 
“If you don’t have to make a sac- 
rifice for the thing you are doing,” 
he says, “then it’s not worth do- 
ing.” 

Fortunately for Miley, who is 
called Jeff by his friends, he 
doesn’t require much sleep. He 
starts “running” each morning 
around sunrise. “Have you looked 
at the beauty of a sunrise lately?” 
he will say to a friend. “You are 
alone in God’s sight then, and you 
feel insignificant.” 

After breakfast in the Mileys’ 
Manhattan apartment, his wife 
Margaret (the Mileys have been 
happily married for 45 years) 
places a flower in the lapel of his 
stylishly tailored suit and he 
heads downtown in a taxi to start 
his day. Each morning his cab 
comes to a halt in front of Old 
St. Peter’s church on Barclay St. 
Kneeling in a rear pew, Miley 
says a morning prayer. (“I ask 
God for humility, compassion, and 
guidance during this day.”) This 
done, he crosses the street and 
hangs his hat in his spacious office 
overlooking the church, and starts 
a day that may run from 12 to 15 
hours. 

“Everyone is looking for a short 
cut in life,” says Miley. “There is 
none. [ tell my people here that if 
they think work is a pleasure they 
will have a lot of fun in this or- 
ganization.” 





THOMAS JEFFERSON MILEY OF MANHATTAN 


His amiable blue eyes look you 
over with interest. Miley claims 
that, like Will Rogers, he has 
never met a man he didn’t like. 
He has the rare ability of getting 
people to do things. “You know, I 
meet so many people who use the 
word ‘can’t.? Well, the word 
‘can’t’ is a myth whose real name 
is ‘won’t’.” His conversation is 
studded with aphorisms of that 
sort, and he often clips them to 
his business letters. One of his 
favorites is a line from Masefield: 
“God warms his hands at man’s 
heart when he prays.” 


Miley has led such a whirlwind 
life he’s had little time for hobbies, 
but he does have two loves and 
one passion. His first love is his 


wife and their two married sons, 
Tom, Jr. and Robert. (Not long 
ago he and Mrs. Miley were grief- 
stricken at the tragic loss of their 
27-year-old daughter Faith.) 

Miley’s second love is a city: 
the one he was born in and has 
never left for long. “New York’s 
been wonderful to me,” he says 
reverently. “It’s given me every- 
thing I have.” On weekends he 
still walks for miles along the 
water front and through the parks. 
He has been so active in New 
York’s affairs he was once dubbed 
“Mr. Native New Yorker.” When 
Manhattan’s Battery park lost its 
aquarium he described the loss of 
that landmark as a tragedy equal 
in gravity to San  Francisco’s 
earthquake. 

The passion in Miley’s life, as 
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all close to him know, is for his 
work in giving encouragement to, 
and finding work for, the physical- 
ly handicapped. The walls of his 
office are covered with citations 
for his efforts in this field. Among 
them is the award of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handi- 
capped for “outstanding service.” 

Miley, through his wide busi- 
ness contacts, has found jobs for 
more than 450 disabled persons. 
“There is no man in New York,” 
says Dr. Howard A. Rusk, the di- 
rector of the Institute of Physical 
Medicine and_ Rehabilitation, 
“who has been on more commit- 
tees for the handicapped, devoted 
more time, and secured more jobs 
for them than Thomas Jefferson 
Miley.” 

Miley has learned a great deal 
about the disabled from his para- 
plegic son, Tom, Jr., a navy veter- 
an who was paralyzed from the 
waist down after a 2nd World 
War injury. 

To dramatize how able the 
handicapped are Miley once pro- 
moted a wheel-chair basketball 
game in Madison Square Garden. 
A paraplegic team from the East 
played against one from the West 
as 16,000 people cheered. “They 
were cheering for America,” says 
Miley. 

Miley thinks nothing of sending 
a memo to 1,000 personnel direc- 
tors giving backgrounds of handi- 
capped people who have been re- 
ferred to him. He stresses their 
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abilities. “Did you know,” he will 
tell a company official, “that 
properly trained and placed, the 
disabled have a better production 
rate, lower absenteeism, lower 
accident rate, and less turnover 
than able-bodied workers along- 
side them?” 

Once he called an executive and 
said, “Fred, I have a young lady 
who’s an excellent typist I’d like 
to send around.” “Fine,” the exec- 
utive replied. 

A few hours later the executive 
called Miley back. “Why, this girl 
is blind,” he blurted. “We can’t 
have anybody like that!” 

“Tell you what, Fred,” replied 
Miley. “You put her in your typ- 


ing said with earphones on and 
test her against the best girls you 


have. Then call me back.” The 
next day the executive called back 
and reported that the blind girl 
had come out first in the test. 
“We've just hired her,” he said 
sheepishly. 

Miley was born within sight of 
the old gashouse district on Aug. 
15, 1896. He was _ Baptized 
“Thomas Joseph,” but later, be- 
cause of his grandfather’s great 
admiration for Thomas Jefferson, 
he acquired a new second name. 
(He has our third President’s ap- 
proximate physical dimensions: 6 
feet 4 inches, 194 pounds. ) 

Miley, orphaned when he was 
four, went to live with “my old 
Irish aunt” in Manhattan. She 
had 12 children of her own. He 
was an altar boy at seven, and 
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went to work at 13. He had to 
finish grammar school at night. 

He sold newspapers, worked as 
a delivery boy, ran away to sea, 
drove a taxi, ran an elevator, be- 
came a singing waiter (he still has 
a sonorous voice), and did a stint 
as night telephone operator at 
Bellevue hospital. One night a 
girl called to inquire about the 
health of a patient, and Miley 
struck up a friendship. The pretty 
East Side girl is now his wife. 

In due course Miley became a 
successful insurance — salesman. 
Later he went into promotion 
work and was doing quite well 
when he lost a nest egg in the 
stock-market crash of 1929. He 
ended up $10,000 in debt. 

He made a comeback in the 
public-relations field. Soon he had 
clients like the Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel, the New York Philharmonic 
orchestra, and the Lambs club. 
His work attracted the attention 
of C & I’s board of directors in 
IQ4I. 

The association was then in the 
doldrums. “We were looking for 
a live wire to spark it,” says busi- 
ness leader Samuel Leidesdorf, 
who was then a director of the 
association. “Miley struck us as 
an original thinker, a man who 
could sell ideas and get things 
done. We picked right.” 

There’s an extra sparkle in 
Miley’s eye when he speaks of his 
son, “Young Tom,” as he is af- 
fectionately called. “His had been 
a great triumph of spirit over 
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great odds,” says Miley. Though 
confined to a wheel chair Young 
Tom is now happily married, the 
father of two children, a bread- 
winner, and a leader in commun- 
ity affairs in Carmel, N.Y. 

He was the first veteran to get 
a license to drive a hand-controll- 
ed car, and has taught many other 
veterans to drive. He met his 
wife Alice, a polio victim, at the 
Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled in Manhattan, where he 
had gone for rehabilitation. They 
were married in the same Carmel- 
ite church where his parents had 
been married. Of the 190 people 
present at the ceremony, 150 were 
in wheel chairs or on crutches. 

The nuptial Mass was a soul- 
stirring event for Miley, who 40 
years before had dropped out of 
the Church over a conflict of con- 
science concerning a dogma that 
had been misinterpreted to him. 
Through his long spiritual night, 
as he calls it, the fires of his faith 
had continued to smolder and tor- 
ment him. Shortly after the wed- 
ding, he went to see Father Rob- 
ert I. Gannon, S.J., former presi- 
dent of Fordham university. After 
sparring with the priest and with 
his conscience for many months, 
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Miley at last came back into the 
Church. 

“Father Gannon answered the 
questions that were deep inside 
me,” says Miley. “I knew I had 
been wrong.” 

Recently Miley caused a stir 
among his colleagues at C & I. He 
announced that he would retire 
on his 65th birthday. “Miley re- 
tire?” says an associate. “Why, 
he’ll start a new career and be 
busier than before.” 

He knows his man. When you 
ask Miley about his “retirement” 
plans you learn that he will work 
with Dr. Rusk for about 15 hours 
a week at the job of placing the 
handicapped; that he will give his 
city the same number of hours; 
that he will continue with the as- 
sociation as a consultant. Then he 
wants to see what can be done 
for the growing army of older peo- 
ple, and, of course, there is his 
youth work with the Madison 
Square Boys’ club and the Police 
Athletic league... . 

“You know,” chuckles Miley, 
quoting another favorite line of 
his, “you have to use the talent 
you possess, for the woods would 
be very silent if no birds sang ex- 
cept the best.” 


In her spacious back yard my aunt had a birdbath made of colored stone. 
One beautiful summer evening while we were visiting her, our small children 
romped in the yard. 

Our four-year-old daughter came suddenly upon the birdbath. Having 
never seen one before, she paused, tiptoed up, and peeked in. She promptly 
dipped her fingers, made the Sign of the Cross, and skipped merrily on her 


way across the lawn. 


Mrs. Leonard De Muth. 








Non-Catholics are invited to send in questions about 
the Church. Write us, and we will have your ques- 
tion answered. If yours is the one selected to be an- 
swered publicly in The Catholic Digest, you and a 
person of your choice will each receive a ten-year 
subscription to this magazine. Write to The Catholic 
Digest, 2959 N. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn, 





What would you like to know 
about the Church? 


THE LETTER: 


To the Editor: I have been reading article after article 
over a period of time regarding artificial insemination, or 
what is referred to as “test-tube babies.” Would it be moral- 
ly right to legitimatize this practice, or must it be outlawed 
entirely in every type of case by reason of its being against 
the “natural law”? 

I would like to know what the Catholic Church has to 
say on the subject, and what the actual moral and theologi- 

cal law is governing the practice, which is fast becoming a 
foremost problem of society. Agatha Jolley. 


THE ANSWER: 
By J. D. Conway 
way the moral notions of 


those who favor it. 
We all know, of course, 


The Catholic answer is 
firm, clear, and _ definite, 
Agatha, and [ could give it 


to you in a few words, but I 
think we will understand it 
better and see the reasons 
for it if I first outline the 
background of the problem 
and indicate in a_ general 
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that a new human life be- 
gins when a tiny male cell of 
reproduction, called a sperm, 
comes into contact with the 
much larger female cell call- 
ed an egg, or ovum, and 
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penetrates into its nucleus, so that 
the two of them combine into 
further cell formation—each con- 
tributing its due portion of hered- 
itary qualities. 

It is well known that not every 

married couple is able to have 
children, much as they may want 
them and try to have them. There 
are many factors which may 
cause their sterility, and in almost 
half such cases the fault, or defect, 
lies with the husband; the wife is 
entirely able to conceive and bear 
a child if only a live sperm could 
reach the ovum she produces at 
the right time. It is in cases of this 
kind that thoughts of artificial in- 
semination are most frequent. 

There are two types of such in- 
semination, and they differ con- 
siderably in their moral and legal 
aspects. One is popularly designat- 
ed as AIH (artificial insemination, 
husband). The semen of the hus- 
band is placed in artificial man- 
ner near the opening of the cervix. 
This method presumes that the 
husband produces live and active 
sperm which, for some reason, he 
cannot place in a natural manner 
in position for it to be effective. In 
such a case, should the wife con- 
ceive, her husband would be the 
real father of her child. No legal 
problems would be involved, and 
the morality of the procedure 
would depend on the methods 
used. 

The type which is much more 
common is called AID (artificial 
insemination, donor). Either the 
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husband produces no sperm, or it 
is inactive or undesirable. So some 
other man (usually anonymous, 
of course) supplies the semen, 
which is then placed in artificial 
manner—with a syringe, for in- 
stance—at the opening of the cer- 
vix. If the woman conceives and 
bears a child from such method, 
the donor is the real and natural 
father, even though he never saw 
the mother. The child may inherit 
his blue eyes, brilliant brain, and 
special blood type, even as it 
would from a_ father whose 
methods were more natural. One 
great difference is that the child 
will never know who its real father 
is; its mother will never know 
either; and the father will probab- 
ly never see or recognize his child. 

The proper handling of artificial 
insemination requires the help of 
a capable physician, usually an 
obstetrician or urologist. The us- 
ual simple method by which the 
donor obtains the semen is evi- 
dently immoral by Catholic 
standards. To insure its effective- 
ness it must be used within an 
hour or so, unless special methods 
are used to preserve it, and the 
timing must be accurate as re- 
gards the woman’s cycle. Modern 
medicine has several ways of de- 
termining the time of ovulation 
with considerable accuracy. 

In recent years methods have 
been perfected of mixing the 
semen in a glycerol solution and 
freezing it at quite low tempera- 
tures. In this way it can be pre- 
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served for a long time, and “se- 
men banks” can be built up so 
that clients may be served at the 
propitious moment. In one such 
bank I know of the semen of vari- 
ous donors is thoroughly mixed, 
so that when it is used for insem- 
ination no one on earth can know 
who will be the father. And if 
similar types of donors are used 
for the melange probably no fu- 
ture tests could ever indicate 
paternity. In this way legal prob- 
lems are obviated. 

One doctor who has had an ex- 
tensive practice of artificial in- 
semination insists that he will not 
touch a case unless both husband 
and wife are heartily for it. He is 
particularly opposed to the pro- 
cedure when the husband has been 
talked into it, and agrees just to 
please his wife. He insists that 
both must be mature and have no 
moral qualms, and that the hus- 
band must calmly view the fact of 
his sterility in an objective, un- 
emotional manner, without apol- 
ogy or excuse. Otherwise there is 
always the problem that the fu- 
ture child may be an uncomfort- 
able accusation against his lack of 
virility, and that he may grow to 
resent it. 


T IS ESTIMATED that one couple 
in ten in our country is not able 
to have children. What are they 
to do? Grow old in loneliness and 
frustration? Seek an adoption? 
Advocates of AID point out the 
shortage of adoptive babies, the 


long waiting period, and the pros- 
pects that many couples will 
never receive a child, or at most 
will have only one to grow up 
spoiled and lonely. 

Artificial insemination may give 
such a couple a child which 
half theirs. It will inherit half its 
qualities from the mother; and if 
the donor is well chosen it might 
even resemble the humble hus- 
band. When the system works 
there is no reason they should not 
have as many children as they 
want by this method, maybe even 
using the same donor for all of 
them if he remains cooperative, or 
seeking a fortuitous variety by the 
mixing method. 

Advocates of this procedure 
recognize that its legal status is at 
best ambiguous. Courts in differ- 
ent countries and in some of our 
states have given contrasting de- 
cisions; and there are no statutes 
to guide them. What are the rights 
of the mother’s husband? Is the 
child legally his? What are the 
rights and obligations of the 
donor? Could he be sued for 
damages by an irate husband, 
convicted of adultery—or even of 
statutory rape? Could he be forc- 
ed to support his child? And what 
of the cooperating doctor? His 
procedures have no legal sanction, 
and a court might hold him liable 
for damages. 

Such problems rarely arise, of 
course. Only a divorce action 
might stir them up. The entire 
legal question is avoided by 
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secrecy, and the donor is protected 
by anonymity. Some scrupulous 
doctors have gone so far as to 
have the mother engage another 
obstetrician to deliver the child 
he has helped her to conceive 
through AID. This other doctor, 
knowing nothing of the back- 
ground, can sign a birth certificate 
in good faith indicating the hus- 
band as father. More “mature” 
practitioners scorn such subter- 
fuge and issue the certificate in 
normal terms, as indicated by the 
fact of the marriage. 

The equivocal legal status of 
AID indicates its conflict with the 
traditional concepts of our society 
regarding legitimacy, paternity, 
and the inviolable unity of mar- 
riage. This conflict gives little 
worry to advocates of the method, 
who say that old-fashioned iene 
will just have to catch up with 
the expanding frontiers of our 
brave new scientific world. 

Before giving our moral evalu- 
ation of AID we might take a 
quick look at some of the prov- 
en or prospective possibilities of 
its extension. Even a pragmatic 
moralist must hesitate to endorse 
a principle which may readily 
lend itself to extensive abuse. 

A few years ago it was reliably 
reported that a French woman 
had borne two children to her hus- 
band several years after his death. 
His semen had been preserved in 
a glycerine solution frozen at a 
temperature far below zero; and 
she had used it for her own arti- 
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ficial insemination. In itself, this 
is merely bizarre, but it opens the 
door for dreamy eugenists who 
hope to perpetuate the genes of a 
genius by careful use of his sperm 
to inseminate future generations. 

Through ova transplants (put- 
ting the fertilized egg of one wo- 
man into the uterus of another) 
a “mother” might give birth to 
another woman’s child. This may 
seem a bit fantastic, and I doubt 
that it has ever been tried; but we 
do know that it is a proven prac- 
tice with animals. A prize cow can 
produce 20 calves a year by this 
method, allowing her lesser sisters 
to do the hard work of developing 
and delivering the offspring she 
has conceived, and which will in- 
herit her traits. 

Another method of achieving 
similar results might be to trans- 
plant the ovaries of one woman 
into another. Such procedure is 
only in the dream stage as regards 
human beings; transplanted or- 
gans are not generally compatible 
with their new host. But it has 
been done with dogs, and the re- 
sulting litters have the genetic 
characteristics of the female from 
which the ovaries came. 

Another fantastic idea, not be- 
yond the realm of future possibil- 
ity, is that the ovum might be so 
altered by chemical process that it 
could become fertile without a 
sperm, and the resultant child 
would inherit its characteristics 
exclusively from the mother. She 
would be in effect its “father,” 
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too. Provident planners have a 
name all ready for the process: 
auto-adultery. 


E KNOW THAT the bull has 
practically disappeared from prize 
herds of cattle; his place has been 
taken by a syringe—and by a re- 
mote, carefully selected donor, 
who will sire many thousands of 
calves. Will the brave new world 
similarly select a few Adonic 
geniuses to improve the breed of 
the human species? 

Ways have been found to alter 
genes of heredity; and in some ex- 
periments’ directed mutations 
have been handed on to dozens of 
subsequent generations. Who can 
say that similar methods will 
never be used on human beings? 
After all, DNA, the basic con- 
stituent of the gene, is now being 
synthesized in laboratories. 

But the culminating fantasy has 
already been made a_ partial 
reality. Not many months ago we 
read about an Italian scientist 
who was trying to grow human 
embryos in his laboratory: real 
test-tube babies. He obtained live 
ova from women, fertilized them 
with male sperm, provided care- 
fully contrived conditions and 
nourishment, and then watched 
the little fellows grow. Of course, 
he was not able to duplicate all 
the environment of the uterus; so 
his experimental children became 
little monsters and he had to kill 
them—in early embryonic stages, 
of course. Theologians, hearing of 
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these procedures, expressed such 
violent disapproval that he dis- 
continued his experiments. 

Your mention of the natural 
law is very casual, Agatha, but the 
explanation of this basic concept 
of the Catholic moralist is very 
complicated. I will indicate some 
of the fundamental premises of 
the natural law. 

It presumes that there is a God, 
the Creator of all things. 

It supposes that God has a pur- 
pose in his creation, that He is a 
reasonable being who does things 
according to some plan, and that 
He did not create the world out of 
perversity, just to satisfy a cynical 
sense of humor. 

It supposes that we are rational 
human beings, able to study God’s 
creative purpose as it is manifest- 
ed in the nature of things, and 
able to figure out with a measure 
of accuracy his plan for his crea- 
tures. 

As applied to Christian morality 
it presumes that God has given 
us a revelation which confirms and 
corrects our natural understand- 
ing of our purpose, and points out 
to us our proper route through 
life, and the rules of the road. 

It takes for granted that we are 
free people, able to make decisions 
and to know and choose between 
right and wrong. It does not for- 
get our known weaknesses or the 
proven limitations of our freedom; 
but it will not accept ideas of de- 
terminism which make us totally 
dependent on factors of heredity 











and environment, so that our des- 
tiny masters us. 

The basic principle of natural 
morality is that those choices are 
good which advance us towards 
the goal of creation; and those ac- 
tions are evil which make us devi- 
ate. 

When the natural-law concept 
is used by a Catholic moralist he 
always keeps in mind a further 
postulate, which you may not be 
willing to accept. Jesus Christ has 
given us his Church as teacher 
aad guide in helping us decide 
more obscure applications of the 
basic principles of morality. 

Let me put all this in other 
words. I accept a rule of reason as 
my guide to right and wrong. I 
aliees that God created me for 
a purpose: his glory and my own 
eternal salvation, goals which are 
inseparable from my neighbor’s 
rights and welfare. 

I believe that God has given me 
a nature designed to achieve this 
purpose, and that I must use my 
reason to understand my complete 
nature: as man, as creature of 
God, as good and loving neighbor, 
as a member of organized society, 
as a part of Christ’s Church, as 
priest, husband, wife, father, mo- 
ther, laborer, or merchant. 

I do not mean that I crawl into 
a vacuum and there deduce de- 
tailed rules of conduct from gen- 
eral principles. My conscience, my 
practical perception of good and 
evil, is largely formed by parental 


teachings, by the knowledge and 
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traditional attitudes of my so- 
ciety, by individual example and 
my personal experience. But if I 
am alert I keep checking it against 
the realities and purposes of life, 
especially in the light of revealed 
truth and in consultation with the 
teaching authority which the Holy 
Spirit constantly guides. 


K VEN WHEN I FOLLOw the guid- 
ance of the Church on a particu- 
lar problem my morality is still a 
rule of reason. The Church simply 
points out to me, more certainly 
than I might perceive unaided, 
the nature and purpose of things. 
The Church acts as a teacher of 
morality, not a maker of moral 
rules. She does have her own posi- 
tive laws, by which she makes 
specific and often arbitrary appli- 
cation of general principles. But 
there is nothing arbitrary or voli- 
tional about her teaching of the 
natural law; she merely interprets 
and verbalizes reality. 

Our moral principles on human 
procreation come from two funda- 
mental concepts. The first envi- 
sions the sacred nature of mar- 
riage as a part of God’s plan for 
man’s happiness and _ sanctity. 
The other recalls the direct role of 
God in the creation of the indi- 
vidual human soul. 

We believe that marriage is a 
contract and status designed by 
God, that its rights are permanent 
and exclusive, and that its basic 
purposes are twofold: the pro- 
creation and education of children, 
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and the mutual happiness of hus- 
band and wife through their love 
and cooperation. In most argu- 
ments Catholics are kept busy 
trying to convey an understand- 
ing and acceptance of the first of 
these two purposes of marriage 
and to show how the direct frus- 
tration of it is immoral, as in birth 
control. In this problem of artifi- 
cial insemination they must rath- 
er defend the second purpose and 
point out that marriage is not a 
mere scientific laboratory for the 
procreation of children or for the 
artificial improvement of the 
species. It is rather a union of love 
and fulfillment, of desire and sat- 
isfaction; and the rights it gives 
are exclusive of all intrusion, even 
by use of dispassionate instru- 
ments. 

It is firm Catholic teaching that 
almighty God is directly involved 
in the procreation of each human 
person. The spiritual soul of the 
baby is not transmitted by its 
parents. It is not the natural pro- 
duct of special genes. It is the lov- 
ing work of the Creator: a new 
entity, a distinct personality, 
destined to know and love God for 
eternity. It is for this reason that 
the human embryo cannot replace 
the guinea pig. 

Now, Agatha, I have not pre- 
sented all the principles which re- 
late to the morality of artificial 
insemination, but I think it best 
to sum it all up by quoting from 
two talks given by Pope Pius XII 
on this subject. The translation is 
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my own, and I am using only ex- 
cerpts. The first talk was given 
to a convention of Catholic 
physicians in October, 1949, in 
French; and the second to a group 
of Catholic midwives, in Italian. 
You can find them in the Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis (the official 
publication of the Holy See) in 
volumes 51 and 53, on pages 560 
and 850. 

1. The practice of artificial in- 
semination as applied to man, is 
not exclusively a_ biological or 
medical problem. It involves mor- 
ality and law. 

2. Artificial insemination out- 
side of marriage must be plainly 
and flatly condemned as immoral. 
The Holy Father here points out 
that one of the purposes of mar- 
riage is the education of children, 
their security and legitimacy. And 
here I might mention, Agatha, 
that about three years ago a Prot- 
estant minister in England start- 
led Sunday-supplement _ readers 
by advocating artificial insemina- 
tion for poor lonely spinsters, who 
should not be deprived of the joys 
of motherhood. His outburst was 
a recoil against a forceful con- 
demnation of AID by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr. Geof- 
frey Fisher. 

3. Artificial insemination in 
marriage is equally immoral when 
it is done with the “active ele- 
ment” of a third party. Only mar- 
ried partners have mutual rights 
over their bodies for the procrea- 
tion of a new life, and these rights 
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are exclusive and are not trans- 
ferable. 

4. Principles of the natural law 
are recalled: the fact that the de- 
sired result is obtained does not 
justify the means. The legitimate 
desire of a married couple to have 
a child does not prove the lawful- 
ness of artificial insemination as 
a means of realizing that desire. 

5. The use of certain artificial 
methods to facilitate the natural 
act of marriage or to enable it to 
attain its desired results is not 
necessarily forbidden. 
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6. To reduce the married life 
and the conjugal act of husband 
and wife to a purely organic func- 
tion for the transmission of sperm 
would be to change the domestic 
hearth into a biological laboratory. 

7. The conjugal act is by its na- 
ture a personal thing, the simul- 
taneous and immediate coopera- 
tion of the spouses, the expression 
of their mutual gift to each other, 
and in the words of Scripture their 
union in one flesh. This is much 
more than the mere union of the 
sperm with the ovum. 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 








Even though the terrible depression of the early 1930’s was at its worst 
stage, my parents let me get a dog for my toth birthday, with the provision, 
of course, that I care for it myself. Rags had no pedigree, but to me he was 
the finest dog in the world. We lived in a small Wisconsin town where the an- 
nual county fair was held, and that summer I decided to enter Rags in the 
dog show. 

I spent at least a month grooming him, bathing the poor fellow almost 
daily, fretting over the least scratch on his glistening hide. Finally the great 
day came. I fashioned a leash from a piece of discarded clothesline, and led 
Rags to the registration booth. 

“What breed is he?” asked the man behind the counter, eying my bare 
feet, my threadbare trousers, and Rags’ homemade leash. 

“He’s part German shepherd,” I replied proudly, “and I think there’s some 
collie. I’m not too sure about the rest.” 

The man studied both of us. “I’d say he’s got quite a lot of Labrador in 
him, son,” he said, as he scratched the dog’s ear. “Let’s enter him in that 
class.” 

Rags won a splendid red ribbon for second place, and I was without 
doubt the happiest kid on earth. 

Several years passed before someone pointed out to me that only one 
other dog had been entered in the Labrador class. John L. Powers. 

[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive 


goodness of human nature. $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts 
submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 
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Padre Serra’s 
Rosary of Missions 


By D. H. Johnson 


| r was AT Capistrano, where the 
swallows come swooping back 
every St. Joseph’s day, that a 
padre told me a startling fact 
about the missions of California. 
“If they hadn’t been built,” he 
said, “Russia would have grabbed 
California nearly 200 years ago. 
The Pacific Coast would now be 
a land behind the Iron Curtain!” 








The friar’s establishments 
prevented Russia 
from seizing California 


To understand the story, it’s 
best to become acquainted with 
the missions, and an acquaintance 
.s easy to make if you are in Calif- 
ornia. The mission chain runs up 
400 miles, from San Diego, near 
the Mexican border, to Sonoma, 
north of San Francisco bay. 

The Franciscans who forged the 
chain traveled on foot, so they 
spaced most of its links a dawn-to- 
dusk march apart. For us, that’s 
a gallon or two of gasoline. And 
yet too many drivers roar by on 
the excellent highways that pass 
all the missions without favoring 
them with a sidewise glance. 

Don’t miss them. Try to visit 
at least several, for all differ in 


Santa 
Barbara 
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character. Some are islands of an- 
cient serenity. Most are fragrant 
with flowers and the aura of ro- 
mance. Many hold mysteries be- 
yond explanation. 

Mission San Diego de Alcala is 
the oldest. The little group of fri- 
ars who came to the present site 
of the city in 1769 had walked up 
from Mexico. They had been at- 
tacked by Indians. They had 
known disease and _ starvation. 
And nothing had been able to 
stop them. 

But when they decided to leave 
their temporary brush shelters 
and put up buildings, they ran in- 
to an apparently insurmountable 
obstacle. There was nothing with 
which to build. 

The nearest logs were in moun- 
tains 40 miles away. Stones were 
scarce. What could they do? 

They found their answer in the 
Bible. “They had already had 57 
varieties of trouble,” my guide 
said, “and the solution of this 
problem had the same number, 
Exodus 5:7. That’s the verse that 
tells how the Hebrew slaves in 
Egypt had to gather their own 
straw for bricks.” 

From the fields they had plant- 
ed when they arrived, the friars 
gathered straw. From valleys they 
scraped adobe soil. Then, kicking 
off their sandals, they trudged 
straw, adobe, and water into thick 
mud. Formed into bricks and 
dried in the sun, it provided the 
material for buildings that are 
still standing. 
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The missions’ architecture had 
an odd origin. All the way up from 
Mexico the friars had carried a 
book showing details of ancient 
Greek and Roman temples. When 
they were ready to build, they 
turned to it for construction 
hints, blending the classic designs 
with memories of cathedrals at 
home. The result was the mission 
style imitated in countless later 
buildings. 

“They could convert anything 
to Christianity,” my guide chuck- 
led, “even the temples of the 
heathens!” 

The friars came to California to 
convert the primitive Indians. For 
others, however, there was an ad- 
ditional motive for the missions. 

In 1767, King Carlos III of 
Spain had learned that Russia’s 
Catherine the Great was planning 
to extend settlements she already 
had established in Alaska. Her 
aim was to take them southward 
into the present state of Califor- 
nia. 

Spain, having sent a couple of 
ships along the coast, claimed the 
area but had not even explored 
its interior. And although it must 
now be defended against the Rus- 
armies were unavailable. 


sians, 
Spanish soldiers were already 
spread dangerously thin over 


much of the New World. 

Into the uneasy head beneath 
Carlos’ crown came an idea. He 
would ask one of the Religious. 
Orders to build a network of mis- 
sions northward from Mexico into 
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the unknown land. Each mission 
would form the nucleus of a town 
whose citizens would fight to de- 
fend their homes. And when the 
Russians arrived, they would find 
the country populated and pre- 
pared for resistance. 

For missionary zeal, King Car- 
los selected St. Francis’s Order 
of Friars Minor. And to head the 

California project, the Franciscans 
picked Padre Junipero Serra. 

When he founded the San Di- 
Padre Serra was 56, 
by the standards of his time an 
old man. He was further aged by 
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30 years of traveling 
Mexico’s dusty trails as 
a missioner and teach- 
er. Early in that ser- 
vice he had sustained 
a snake bite on his leg, 
and the wound had 
never healed. At times 
he limped so badly he 
could barely walk. 

But he did walk. He 
limped up and down 
California for 15 years 
after starting San Di- 
ego, personally found- 
ing eight more mis- 
sions. He converted 
thousands of savages. 
He preached hundreds 
of sermons. He did ev- 
ery job that needed 
doing, from making 
adobe to _ teaching 
Indian mothers how to 
diaper their babies. He 
knew he was part of 
King Carlos’ plan to repel the 
Russians, but his concern was to 
carry the Word into the wilder- 
ness. He did it so well, with a 
combination of faith, missionary 
zeal, and a willingness to work, 
that the mission chain is still call- 
ed “Padre Serra’s Rosary.” 

At the Carmel mission you can 
see the room where he lived be- 
tween trips and where, in 1784, 
he died: a friar’s cell containing 
only the bare bench on which he 
slept and the table at which he 
kept his careful records of marri- 
ages and Baptisms. He himself 
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lies beneath the sanctuary floor 
of the church. The cause for his 
canonization has been introduced 
at Rome. 

The work which Padre Serra 
had so well begun was carried on 
as zealously after his death. Gaps 
in the mission network were filled 
in and the chain was extended. 
For the Russians were now mov- 
ing their colonies down the Alas- 
kan coast like markers on a check- 
erboard, and the friars were pre- 
paring for the time when they 
would reach the king row in Cali- 
fornia. 

Part of that preparation went 
beyond ordinary mission work, for 
the friars planned to resist the 
Russians with a country that was 
not only Christian but civilized. 
The thousands of savages who 
came to the missions to live were 
therefore taught more than the 
Gospel. 

Many of them learned to read 
and write. They learned of Eur- 
opean culture through art that is 
still on view in many of the mis- 
sions. They were taught useful 
crafts and trades; and sometimes 
they developed capabilities that 
are still unexplained. 

For example, examine an old 
crucifix at San Luis Rey, now a 
Franciscan seminary. You will 
see that it is made of porcelain 
that has been glazed onto wood. 
Ceramics workers know that the 
heat required for glazing will 
leave wood black with char, but 
this wood shows no sign of it. No 
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one can explain how it was done. 

At other missions you will see 
ancient vestments whose cloth is 
ready to crumble but whose gold- 
and-silver embroidery shines like 
new. What keeps it from tarnish- 
ing? Some textile manufacturers 
think present-day Franciscans 
know the trick and frequently of- 
fer to buy it, but the friars smile 
and shake their heads. 

“If we could explain that, 
one of them told me, “we’d know 
why the swallows keep their 
schedule at Capistrano!” 

The swallows, of course, have 
created the greatest mystery of 
all. They leave the mission every 
fall on Oct. 23, the day of the 
saint for whom Padre Serra nam- 
ed it at its founding in 1775, and 
return on March 19, with only one 
deviation within recent years; and 
they’ve been doing it as long as 
records have been kept. 

Some of the friars’ work may 
cause an admiring smile at its 
cleverness. At Santa Barbara, for 
instance, you'll see how the friars 
overcame the problem of supply- 
ing hymnals for the Indians they 
had trained to sing in the choir. 
They lettered the hymns in a 
huge volume with pages a yard 
square and had the choir stand 
around it. At San Fernando, a 
padre liked to keep a watchful 
eye on his semisavage congrega- 
tion even when he turned his 
back on them during Mass; you 
can see his solution, a rear-view 


mirror. At San Luis Obispo, the 
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friars thatched their first mission 
with straw, then were burned out 
when hostile Indians shot flam- 
ing arrows into it. They put their 
heads together and decided to 
roof with tile. 

The San Francisco mission was 
saved by another clever idea. Dur- 
ing its construction in 1776, the 
friars worried over the effect an 
earthquake might have on its 
roof. 

So they bound the rafters in- 
to place with thick strips of raw- 
hide. Sure enough, an earthquake 
occurred, though not until 1906. 
The big church next door, along 
with hundreds of other buildings 
in the surrounding city, crumbled 
into ruins. The little old mission 
just shrugged its rawhide and 
stood there as it had been doing 
for 130 years. 

It was at this mission, on a fog- 
gy night in 1791, that Russians 
first encountered the men who 
had so long been preparing for 
their arrival. The friars heard 
their ship drop anchor in the bay, 
and then made out the creak of 
oars as the landing party rowed 
ashore, but they had no hint of 
their visitors’ nationality until 
they were inside the mission. It 
was then that the friars realized 
that the results of all their faith 
and work were now about to be 
focused against the might of an 
empire. 

Franciscans being the gentlest 
of men, there were, of course, no 
hostilities. The padre and the 
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Russian commander encountered 
a language barrier until the Rus- 
sian remembered a little of his 
schoolboy Latin. There is no rec- 
ord of the conversation, but you 
can imagine its overtones. 

The Russian would be shrewd 
but cautious, leading the talk into 
a discussion of the mission and an 
apparently offhand question as to 
the number of other establish- 
ments like this; and the padre 
would reply with nothing but 
truthful answers that nevertheless 
made the commander’s eyes widen 
in surprise. 

Yes, the padre would say, there 
were other missions: now 19, 
reaching all the way down to San 
Diego, each a small city unto it- 
self. Well-populated, yes; thous- 
ands of Indians thought of them 
as their homes. Soldiers? Oh, 
there were a few, but they were 
hardly necessary; the citizens of 
Alta California would defend 
themselves well against anyone 
foolhardy enough to attempt an 
invasion. 

A pause, then, with the Rus- 
sian’s eyes narrowing in thought, 
and at last a careful question 
from the padre: did the com- 
mander wish to buy supplies be- 
fore he sailed away? 

The commander bought sup- 
plies and sailed away. 

The Russians later started a 
small settlement north of the 
Golden Gate, but its purpose ap- 
parently was only to grow food 
for their Alaskan colonies. To 








make sure it would not be ex- 
tended, the friars built missions at 
San Rafael and the present town 
of Sonoma, thus blocking the Rus- 
sians and leaving them nowhere 
to go but north. 


PADRE SERRA’S ROSARY OF MISSIONS 
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them again. The Pacific Coast was 
saved from invasion. 

The mission at Sonoma, the end 
of the chain, is now a state muse- 
um. Remembering the long, quiet 
cold war between Russia and the 





Franciscans, it should be more 
than that. All 21 of the ancient 
fortresses of faith might well be 
national monuments. 


In 1841, they did just that. 
They abandoned their one Cali- 
fornia settlement and returned to 
Alaska, and the friars never saw 


THE PERFECT ASSIST 


I had been flat on my back in the Mount Vernon, Wash., General hospital for 
more than a month. My premature baby daughter, not yet two weeks old, and 
still weighing less than three pounds, lay swaddled in cotton in her impro- 
vised incubator a few doors down the hall in the nursery. I had not yet seen 


her. 


Late one morning the clatter and clang of the fire department startled me. 
I heard the men racing up the stairs to my floor. In my panic I was obsessed 
with one thought: there must be a fire in the nursery, and what if the nurses 
forgot to rescue my baby? 


Forgetting all about my weakness and the doctor’s strict orders, I fran- 
tically threw off the covers and reached my bare feet toward the floor. 


At that moment a tall, well-dressed, middle-aged woman detached herself 
from a group that was huddled by the operating-room door, conversing in 
distraught whispers. She came rapidly down the hall and into my room. 


“Tt’s all right, dear,” she said softly, pushing me back onto my pillow and 
covering me with gentle hands. “It’s not a fire—there’s an emergency in the 
operating room. My daughter’s heart stopped beating during surgery, and 
they sent for an inhalator to revive her.” And she was gone, as quickly as 
she had come, to rejoin her family in their agonizing vigil. 


The rescue squad’s mission was successful. I doubt if that gallant mother 
ever gave another thought to that understanding, self-forgetful act that will 
be enshrined in my grateful heart forever. Violet M. Cummings. 


[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $50 on 

publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 

we will also pay $50 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted verbatim 
from books or magazines. Manuscripts cannot be returned. ] 











The 
Gentle 
Art of re udo 


By Jeanne Webber 


Condensed from “Columbia’* 


UDO is getting popular in the 

U.S. so don’t be surprised if 
you hear somebody say, “The ju- 
doka are all going down to the 
dojo for a bit of randori.” 

That’s the way the enthusiasts 
talk. Judoka are the devotees. The 
dojo is a gymnasium. And ran- 
dori means free-for-all practice. 

Judo consists of skillful feats of 
balance that enable one person to 
floor another. Yet it is quite dif- 
ferent from wrestling and boxing. 
Judo never opposes force directly 
with force. Instead, the idea is to 
draw an opponent off balance, 
perhaps by giving way a little to 
his attack. 

It produces spectacular results. 
A teen-age miss can swing a 200- 
pound man over her shoulder. 

That is why judo has long seem- 
ed mysterious. In reality there is 


The ancient oriental self-defense 
system wins American fans 


nothing magical about it. The tac- 
tics are based on the strengths 


and weaknesses of the human 
body, and training is as important 
as it is in any other skill. But 
perhaps more than in some other 
physical contests, judo involves a 
real battle of wits. 

As a matter of fact, the man 
who started it all, Jigoro Kano, 
was no giant. He weighed go 
pounds. 

Back in the feudal days of 
Japan, jujitsu had been a combat 
art, its special techniques treated 
as carefully guarded secrets and 
passed down from father to son. 


* 78 Meadow St., New Haven 7, Conn. December, 1960. 
© 1960, and reprinted with permission. 
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THE GENTLE ART OF JUDO 


Later, the skill fell into disrepute. 
People who, practiced it were con- 
sidered little better than hood- 
lums. 

Jigoro Kano, who was active in 
school administration in Japan to- 
wards the end of the 19th century, 
felt that jujitsu, with its unique 
combination of strength and bal- 
ance, could be good training for 
youth. He studied many methods 
and combined their best features 
into one system, which he called 
judo. 


Literally, judo means “gentle 


art.” Kano was out to create a 
sport that could be safely engaged 
in by everyone. He eliminated tac- 
tics intended to kill; he emphasiz- 
ed style, along with good sports- 


manship and character. 

Under Kano’s guidance, judo 
gradually became an enormously 
popular sport in Japan. The foun- 
tainhead of judo has always re- 
mained at the Kodokan, the 
school Kano founded, now run by 
his son Resei Kano. A judo ex- 
pert anywhere in the world has 
not really arrived at the top rank 
unless he is recognized by the 
Kodokan. 

In the U.S., interest in judo 
was confined for many years to 
the Japanese on the Pacific Coast. 
To be sure, a few hardy Ameri- 
cans were intrigued. Teddy Roose- 
velt engaged one of Jigoro Kano’s 
ablest colleagues, Y. Yamashita, 
to teach him judo while he was in 
the White House. Yamashita 
found the President a little too 
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impetuous ever to become an ex- 
pert. Judo takes a particular com- 
bination of guile and restraint 
that did not come naturally to 
Roosevelt, although he was extra- 
ordinarily athletic. 

Nevertheless, Roosevelt tried 
hard, taking lessons three times a 
week. “I am not the age or the 
build one would think to be 
whirled lightly over an opponent’s 
head and batted down on a mat- 
tress without damage,” he wrote 
his son. “But they are so skillful 
that I have not been hurt at all. 
My throat is a little sore, because 
once when one of them had a 
strangle hold I also got hold of 
his windpipe and thought I could 
perhaps choke him off before he 
could choke me. However, he got 
ahead.” 

After the 2nd World War, 
American servicemen stationed in 
Japan had an opportunity to see 
judo matches there. When they 
got back to this country they 
sought out judo clubs to continue 
their hobby. By this time, many 
Japanese- Americans had migrated 
from the West Coast to new areas, 
so that there were judo clubs in 
Chicago, Detroit, and other major 
cities. 

Since then the number of clubs 
has been steadily growing. Some 
colleges have begun judo classes. 
Several large aircraft plants on 
the West Coast have judo teams 
and challenge each other to 
matches. The air force has incor- 
porated it into its athletic pro- 
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gram, and holds invitational meets 
from time to time. 

Not all the new enthusiasts 
view judo purely as a sport. It 
can also be a prime means of 
self-defense. An early judo fan, 
Col. A. J. Drexel Biddle, the Phil- 
adelphia millionaire, taught judo 
tricks to men of the Marine Re- 
serves after the 1st World War. 
In exhibitions around the coun- 
try to arouse public interest in 
the Marines, Biddle would have 
three or four men armed with 
bayonets attack him savagely at 
the same time. Just as it seemed 


certain he was going to get his 
throat cut, he would disarm them 
neatly in different corners of the 
ring. Biddle later was given the 


job of teaching judo to FBI men. 

At Jerome Mackey’s Judo, Inc., 
in New York, one of the best- 
known schools, the 300 pupils who 
come for lessons during the week 
include many who are attracted 
to judo only as defense against 
muggers and other dangerous 
characters. One man at Mackey’s 
school, for instance, is a_ ship 
captain whose travels take him in- 
to some of the tougher ports of 
the world. Another has a job car- 
rying valuable gems. Still another 
is a private detective who often 
mingles with underworld toughs. 

“I started my school originally 
for young boys,” says Mackey, a 
soft-spoken young man from Okla- 
homa who learned judo during 
the war. “There were some little 
fellows who were getting bullied 
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around in school, and their par- 
ents got tired of having them 
picked on. After a few lessons, 
some of the fathers got interested. 
They found it was more fun than 
handball, just as good for the 
waistline, and had a practical val- 
ue, too. Almost everyone can 
think of a situation where some 
knowledge of judo would make 
him feel a lot safer.” 

In the face of the rising crime 
rate in congested cities, women 
are also taking up judo. “T get 
off work about two in the morn- 
ing and take a subway home,” ex- 
plains one of Mackey’s students, 
who is an usher in a movie thea- 
ter. All kinds of undesirable char- 
acters are abroad at that hour. 
After fending off a couple of them 
I was ready to give up my job 
and look for something where the 
hours were nine to five. But my 
boss suggested I take up judo.” 

Another girl is a nurse in a 
mental hospital who has had un- 
pleasant encounters with violent 
patients. There is also a cashier 
who has been held up three times. 
Judo students are not, however, 
encouraged to defy armed men. 
There is too much danger of get- 
ting shot while figuring out the 
right judo approach. 

The belt is in a way the most 
important part of the judo cos- 
tume. It tells the rank of the 
wearer in judo hierarchy. Begin- 
ners wear white belts. Some 
schools start beginners even lower, 
in a sort of kindergarten stage, 
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with red belts, until they show 
they are serious. After the begin- 
ner learns some of the simpler 
tactics, his instructor may pro- 
mote him to a yellow belt. Then 
he may progress to a green belt, 
and a brown belt. The top rank is 
black belt. This signifies a master 
of the art. But there are even ten 
degrees of black belt. These hon- 
ors are harder to obtain. There 
are only a few 1oth-degree black 
belts in the world, mostly Japan- 
ese who have practiced all their 
lives. 

True to its Oriental origin, judo 
uses Japanese names for each tac- 
tic. Tewaza are tricks done with 
the hand, koshewaza by move- 
ments of the waist, ashiwaza, the 
legs, and so on. No player long 
remains ignorant of the terms. In 
fact, at the Brooklyn Judo club, 
one of the most famous U.S. non- 
profit organizations, which has 
classes for boys of eight to 15, 
the youngsters call out the Japan- 
ese names of each maneuver as 
they attempt it. 

The Brooklyn club, headed by 
Walter Warner, preserves other 
elements of traditional judo. War- 
ner is a 39-year-old advertising 
man. He learned judo as a child 
from a neighbor who was steeped 
in the broad approach of the Ko- 
dokan, where judo is linked to a 
concept of ethical behavior. When 
Warner established his own club 
he insisted on the same ideas and 
rituals. Before judo practice, a 
lecture is given on the ethics and 
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philosophy of judo as well as its 
techniques. 

Good sportsmanship, persever- 
ance, the proper application of 
strength, and _ self-control are 
some of the qualities emphasized. 
“Judo leadership and superiority 
should not be just the result of 
brute strength,” Warner insists. 
“In our club, a man can win a 
higher rank in a test match even 
if he loses the match, if he has 
conducted himself in a way that 
merits respect.” 

In Warner’s opinion, judo has 
all the elements of a good specta- 
tor sport. It is fast and exciting, 
and the situation can change rap- 
idly. At the start, two contestants 
stand facing each other; they ad- 
vance and grip each other by the 
coat lapels and sleeves. Then fol- 
lows a period of pushing, pulling, 
shoving, tripping, and similar ef- 
forts calculated to create an open- 
ing so some particular throw can 
be applied. Although throws 
score points, if they are cleanly 
executed, the ultimate objective 
is to hold an opponent down on 
the mat for 30 seconds, while 
maintaining control of at least 
one arm or leg. 

The women who are interested 
in judo, however, do not have 
to be warned against revealing 
their proficiency. The female judo 
experts are looked on_ with 
considerable awe and mistrust by 
ordinary men, and it can have a 
dampening effect on their social 
life. Consequently, one instructor 
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was delighted recently when one 
of his most promising students re- 
ported that she was engaged to be 
married, and that her fiance, far 
from objecting to her hobby, had 
started taking instructions in judo 
himself. 

“She’s a real whiz who started 
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judo training in Japan,” the in- 
structor explained. “She can even 
throw me once in a while. The 
only trouble is, she’s a brown belt, 
and the man is only a yellow belt. 
I don’t know how that’s going to 
work out the first time they get 
into a real argument.” 





KID STUFF 


Conversation between two small boys 


St. Paul, Minn., hospital: 


overheard in the children’s ward of a 


“Are you medical or surgical?” 

“Gee, I don’t even know what that means.” 

“Well, were you sick when you came in or did they make you sick after 
you got here?” Paul Light in the St. Paul Pioneer Press (16 May ’6!1). 


* 


The kindergarten teacher was standing outside her room as the children 
entered one morning. Along came little David deliberately winking his left eye. 
“Why, David,” said the teacher, “are you winking at me?” 
“No, just got my turn signal on,” David replied, making a neat left turn 
into his room. 
Agnes M. Pederson in the Minnesota Journal of Education (Nov. 60). 


* 


Junior was such a little terror that his father was surprised when his mother 
suggested that they buy him a bicycle. 

“Do you think a bike will improve his behavior?” dad asked. 

“Frankly, no,” mother said, “but it will thin it out a little by spreading 
it over a wider area.” Robert L. Snow. 


“Mom, what am I 


My nine-year-old son came into the kitchen and asked, 
worth to you?” 
I replied, ‘ ‘Oh, I don’t really know—just a whole lot, I guess. Why?” 
He said, “Well, I was just wondering, if I’m worth quite a bit, could I 
borrow about a dime on myself right now?” Mrs. B. J. Thien. 
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Leaders in Decency in Reading Program at Immaculate Heart Academy, Watertown, 
Y., are Dave Bezy, Anthony De Franco, Sister Christine, Katherine Obrist. 


“Hach year the number of our 
Catholic subscriptions is growing” 


This statement, from Sister Consuella, prin- 
cipal of Immaculate Heart Academy, Water- 
town, N. Y., shows up the school’s enthusi- 
astic acceptance of the National Catholic 
Decency in Reading Program. 

Each year, the first important school an- 
nouncement is, “It’s time for the Decency 
in Reading Program!” 

From that point, the student council takes 
charge, and the project rolls along smoothly 
and productively. 

Sister Consuella reports, ‘Voluntary partici- 
pation is almost 100 per cent. This program 
brings out an enthusiastic spirit and de- 
velops high morale throughout the student 
body. 

“‘During this year’s campaign for good read- 
ing, we were most successful financially. 


The city’s public high school conducts its 
magazine drive at the same time, but Im- 
maculate Heart meets the competition. 
Why? Because our aim is a worthy one of 
giving the public an opportunity to sub- 
scribe to Catholic periodicals as well as 
suitable general interest magazines. 


*“‘What pleases me most is that each year 
the number of our Catholic subscriptions 
is growing. / have never once been the least 
bit sorry for having adopted the Decency in 
Reading Program for our school.” 


For an operating plan for your school, write 
today to: National Catholic Decency in 
Reading Program, 2959 North Hamline 
Ave., St. Paul 13, Minnesota. (Sponsored 
by the Catholic Digest and 64 other Catho- 
lic publishers.) 
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